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Our Home, Our Country, and sur Brother Man. 








Agricultural Fairs---1868. 





[We publish below a list of those Agricultural So- 
cieties which hold exhibitions this fall, with the time 
and place, so far as they have come to our knowledge. 
The list will be kept standing, and we hope the Secre- 
taries of Societies not mentioned below will forward us 
the necessary information, including name of the per- 
son who is to deliver the annual address, that our list 
may be corrected as early as possible, so as to include 
all the Fairs to be holden this season. } 

Srare AGRICULTURAL Soctgty, at Portland, Tuesday, Wednes- 


day, Thursday and Friday, September 29th, 30th and Oct. Ist 
and 2d. Address by His Excellency Josnoa L. CuaMBexain. 





Oxrorp, at South Paris, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, 
Oct. 6th, 7th and 8th. 

West Oxrorp, at Fryeburg, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, Oct. 13th, 14th and 15th. ‘ 

WaALpo, at Belfast, Tuesday, Wednesday ané Thursday, Oct. 
13th, 14th and 15th. 

Kennepec, at Readfield, Wednesday and Thursday, Sept. 23d 
and 24th. Address by Rev. Pasksr Jaques of Winthrop. 

Somersa? Centra, at Skowhegan, Wednesday and Thursday, 
fept 234 and 24h. 

Pexonscor, at Bangor, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, 
Oct. 6th, 7th and 8th. 

West Pexosscor, at Exeter, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thaurs- 
day, Sept. 29th, 30th and Oct. 1st. 

Asproscoccin, at Lewiston, Wednesday and Thursday, Oct 
7th and Sth. a 

Kennensc Union, at Merrill’s Fair Grounds, West Gardiner, 
Wednesday and Thursday, Oct. 7th and 8th. 

Nortu Penonscor, at Lee Village, Wednesday and Thursday 
8 -pt. 23d and 24th. 

Witton, at East Wilton, Wednesday, Sept. 23d. Address by 
Rev. R. H. Kimball. 

PgNosscot CexTRAL, at Bacon’s Park, Charleston, Wednesday 
and Thursday, Sept. 23d and 24th. 


Town Shows. 
Jay, Wednesday and Thursday, Oct. 7th and 8th. 
Wensrer, Tuesday, Oct. 13th. 
Monrog, Winterport and adjoining towns, at Monroe Trot- 
ting Park, Wednesday and Thursday, Oct. 7th and Sth. 











Autumn Thoughts. 





The shortening days, the damp, cool air of the long 
evenings, the crisp atmosphere of morning, the few 
falling leaves betokening the golden shower of au- 
tumn’s beauty—all indicate the flight of sammer and 
the rapid approach of those “melancholy days, the 
saddest of the year.’’ And yet to us the autumn sea- 
son is always one full of attractions no other time of 
the year can bring. The days of early autumn, quiet 
and balmy, not so warm as to be oppressive nor so 
cool as to be uncomfortable, are the most enjoyable of 
the whole year, while the long evenings invite to study 
and social amenities, and the cool nights to refreshing 
repose. The cattle that have passed their days in the 
seclusion of green pastures, stay about our dwellings 
seeking partial sustenance from our well filled barns, 
becoming more social in their habits and more at- 
tached to the farmer and his family. If the meadows 
have lost their beauty, and the grain fields their gold- 
en burden, the treasures of both are garnered beneath 
crowded roofs. If the orchard leaves are brown and 
seared by the early frosts, their boughs are ladened 
with lucious fruit. So in all the scenes of these kingly 
autumn days there is a gladness mingled with the de- 
cay, for the reward of labor and waiting appears at 
every step. And it is here the farmer, of all other 
men, has cause for rejoicing, and hope, and trust. 
Notwithstanding the inauspicious opening of the sea- 
son, the late cold spring, the wet and dull days of 
May and June, unprecedented in the observation of 
nearly half a century, and the felt if not expressed 
discouragements and evil prophesyings of farmers: 
how completely is all this rebuked and silenced by the 
general abundance of the crops and the voice of satis- 
faction and good cheer that comes from every corner 
of our Commonwealth. And should not these compen- 
gations, these rewards for waiting and working, in- 
spire in us all the more confidence in Him who giveth 
the harvest as well as the seed time, and 

“Whose bounty shines in autumn unconfined, 

And spreads a generous feast for all that lives.” 

But the season has its practical lessons we should 
never lose sight of. There are duties to be performed 
now that no other period of the year affords so good 
opportunity for doing, and there are also duties conse- 
quent upon the season that it is imperatively necessa- 
ry should be done, and which no good and prudent 
farmer will fail to perform. The latter force them- 
selves upon him, and unless ccmpletely regardless of 
his own comfort and the needs of these dependent up- 
on him, they cannot be left undone. The rigors of 
the season act asaspur to his energy, and he is 
driven to provide for himself and the animals in his 
keeping. These readily suggest themselves to every 
thinking, progressive, independent farmer. There 
are farm improvements to be carried out that have 
been put off during the busy season, and must now 
be attended to. In the hurry of seed time and the 
severe labors of tending and harvesting crops there is 
no time for extra work. Now the crops are mainly 
secured, the days, it is true are short, but men and 
animals can do as much in a day now as when they 
are longer and the heat oppressive. Fences are to be 
built, fields cleared of rocks to be better fitted for the 
plow and the mower, drains to be dug, bushes to be 
cut, buildings to be put in readiness for winter, and 
many other jobs out of the regular course of farm im- 
provement, it may be, to be accomplished. The above 
comprise what we might term regular or primary du- 
ties. Then every farmer has his own pet improre- 
ment of one kind or another, to be performed, which 
these autumn days afford a good chance for doing. 
But we need suggest no further. Enough has been 
said to remind the energetic farmer that the time for 
executing these improvements is at hand. He must 
‘see to the rest. 

But all these material things, important as they 
are, do not comprise everything. Man is more than 
an animal. The inner growth and advancement must 
not be neglected. The mind must be improved; the 
social qualities cultivated. To do this employ a por- 
tion of the evenings of each week in study and read- 

ing. Write out your ideas for some agricultural 
journal, and thus benefit others while improving your 
own mind. Visit among your friends, and especially 
attend the fairs. Let these on no account occur, and 
you fail to attend them. They are free schools for 
our grown up school boys, Let us all become pupils. 
As 


State Fair, 


The notice of all our readers is directed to the ad- 
vertisement of the Secretary of the State Agricultural 
Society which appears in our present issue, Parties 
interested will there find all necessary information in 
regard to the exhibition, and attention to the an- 
nouncement will save the writing and answering of 
many unnecessary letters. Let every one read it 
carefully. 


_ 


EF" The apple crop in the State will be better than 





Habits of the Mason Bee. _ 


In the American Entomologist for September, Mr. 
Walsh, one of the editors, gives a very interesting ac- 
count of the habits of the American Mason bee.— 
(Anthophora sponsa) which are very like those of the 
Europen solitary wasp (Olynerus parietum.) The 
latter bores holes in the clay mortar of walls wherein 
to construct its nest, employs the excavated particles 
in attaching a temporary tube of tempered earth to 
the exterior of each hole. Through this tube it passes 
and repasses during the progress of the work, pulling 
it to pieces when the work is completed, and using 
the materials of which it is composed in stopping up 
the mouth of its hole, after the fashion customary 
with digger-wasps. The habits of the American Ma- 
son bee are similar. They moisten from their mouths 
the earth wherein they propose to excavate a hole, 
and then working up the moistened matter into a pel- 
let, proceed to employ it in the construction of the 
tube. In every case, the exterior of the tube is always 
rough and uneven, so that the eye can distinguish at 
once where each pellet has been stuck on to that 
which precedes it; but the interior is sufficiently 
smoothed for the convenient passage of the bee or 
wasp. As is almost universally the case with insects, 
it is only the female Mason bee that labors, 

Of the uses of this tube Mr. Walsh says: 


“The curious reader may perhaps inquire: ‘Of 
what possible use can this clay tube be to the female 
Mason bee, constructed as it is with great pains and 
art upon one day, only to be torn to pieces and used 
in filling up the hole upon the next day?’ The an- 
swer is obvious enough to every entomologist. There 
are hosts of insects, some of them Beetles (Clerus 
family,) some of them four-winged flies (Ichneumon 
and Chrysis families,) which are parasitic upon the 
larva of the Mason bee, and are always lying in wait 
to enter its nest and deposit an egg therein. When 
once this is effected, the future larva of the poor Ma- 
son bee isdoomed. It will hatch out and attain a 
certain size, but then, alas! the ferocions parasite is 
disclosed from its egg, and seizing upon the soft and 
helpless larva, gradually and slowly eats out its vitals. 
There is also a small group of solitary bees, which not 
being themselves provided by nature with the organs 
proper for collecting pollen, sneak into the nests of 
pollen-collecting bees, and lay their eggs upon the 
pollen stored up therein by the industrious builder of 
the nest, thus appropriating to their own future off- 
spring the food that had been prepared with great la- 
bor for the offspring of another. These last may be 
conveniently called ‘Guest bees,’ though by some au- 
thors they have been somewhat ambiguously denomi- 
nated ‘Cuckoo bees.’ What isa very curious fact, 
to every genus of ‘Guest bees,’ there is assigned one 
or more peculiar genera of pollen-collecting bees for 
its prey; and the unfortunate Mason bees, of which we 
have been talking, are not left without an appropriate 
genus of unbidden Guest, to enter their houses on the 
sly, and take the meat out of the mouths of their fu- 
| ture offspring. Hence, with all these enemies lying 
|in wait for it, the particular species of Mason bee, 
| whose biography we are discussing, has been taught 











| by a wise Providence to baffle those enemies, to a very 
considerable extent, by constructing a kind of blind 
| passage way into its house; and this passage way it 

leaves untouched, as long as it is obliged by circam- 
stances to keep its entrance hall wide open, but so 
soon as it is able permanently to close up the entrance 
hall, it pulls the passage way down, and uses the ma- 
| terial for blocking up the door way. Could human 
intelligence go any further? And yet many other- 
wise well educated people believe firmly, that ‘Bugs,’ 
as they are pleased to call them, have no more sense 
than so many stocks and stones !’’ 








Nutritive Value of Roots. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—For the information of myself 
and others of your subscribers you would confer a fa- 
vor by giving through the columns of your paper, 
which is the most nutritious of the following roots, 
that is, which will impart the most nourishment to 
oxen or cows or horses, viz., parsnips, beets, carrots, 
and potatoes. Yours truly, E. E. Cuurcu. 

East Bradford 7th Sept. 








Nore. The analysis of the above vegetables as 
made by different chemists, varies considerably, and 
no two we have seen are exactly alike. These analyses 
have been made by different persons and the results 
are widely scattered through the farm literature and 
agricultural reports of the last fifteen or twenty years, 
and we know of no reliable work giving in a connect- 
ed, reliable and accessible form the nutritive constitu- 
ents of these roots. Chemists have oftener experi- 
mented with some one of them in connection with hay, 
to ascertain their relative nutritive qualities, than 
with other roots. Thus the proportional value of hay, 
potatoes, Sweedish turnips and beets in feeding cattle 
according to Einhof, whose statements are accredited 
by Albert von Thaer, is as follows: eighteen tons of 
beets are equal to fifteen tons of turnips, or seven and 
a half tons of potatoes, or three and three-fourths tons 
of good hay, each quantity containing the same nour- 
ishment. So Boussingault makes the nutritive value 
of 382 lbs. of carrots, or say six and a half bushels of 
sixty lbs. each, to be equal to eleven and one-fourth 
bushels of turnips, seventy lbs. of Indian corn, and 
one hundred lbs. of good hay. But the experiments 
of some of the most careful farmers in the country 
have proved the results to be quite erroneous in prac- 
tical tests. The average of seven experiments made 
by the German experiment stations makes two hun- 
dred and eighty lbs. of carrots equal to three hundred 
and forty-six lbs. of beets and one hundred Ibs. of 
good hay. Boussingault calls the turnip the most 
watery root he ever examined, and Salisbury, an 
American chemist of some note and reliability found 
0.995 parts of nitrogen in 100 parts of dry carrots, and 
1.270 parts of nitrogen in 100 parts of dry beets—-of 
the mangold variety. His analysis of the parsnip gave 
943 parts of nitrogen in 100 parts of parsnip.—Eps. 

a 











Death of Dr. Dadd. 


Few persons have been better known in connection 
with the history of veterinary practice and literature 
in our country during the past ten or fifteen years 
than the Jate Dr. Geo. H. Dadd of Baltimore, formerly 
of Boston, whose death took place last week in the 
furmer place. His writings upon the diseases of cattle 
anid horses were quite numerous, and for years had 
the exclusive market for books of that character. His 
practice and formulzs, however, were somewhat ‘‘old- 
schoolish,’’ and in recent years altogether different 
practices in the treatment of diseases of animals have 
prevailed, Of Dr. Dadd’s death the Prairie Farmer 
says: 

“‘Scarcely past the prime of life, Dr. Dadd was a 
hale, hearty man, and his death came unexpectedly to 
his family and friends. The Dr, has written more 
pertaining to his oe than any man in this 
country, and his books, some of which have passed 
through several editions, are to be found on the 
shelves of most farmers’ libraries. Several years ago 
he commenced the publication of the Veterinary Jour- 
nal, which for want of adequate support, was soon 
discontinued. After this he became a frequent con- 
tributor to the agricultural journals of the country, 
and was for some time veterinary editor of Prairie 
Farmer. He was well known as a practitioner, in 
Boston, Cincinnati, St. Louis, vey ee. Balti- 
more, in each of which cities, he at di t times 
resided. His remains were brought to this city for 
interment, the funeral ceremonies taking place at the 
residence of his daughter, on Jackson street, on Sun- 
day last,’’ s 








Bee Keepers’ Association. 


The Maine Bee Keepers’ Association will hold a 
public exhibition and discussion at Portland sometime 
during the week of the State Fair, but the day has not 
been definitely fixed, as yet. It will be announced 
soon. All interested in Bee-keeping should be present 
with their hives and apparatus, that a profitable meet- 








Was anticipated the first part of the growing season. } ing may be held. 





The Cabbage Worm. | 


Numerous queries in “Tegard to the cabbage worm | 
have reached us during the week from different parts | 
of the State, and since our article in the last number ! 
was printed we find in Dr. Harris’ work—which was 
not at hand when the note in question was written— 
an account of the butterfly of this worm (the Pontia 
oleracea) that we know many of our readers will be 
glad to have inserted. All we have conversed with 
about them unite in testifying to the value of salt 
sprinkled into the head of the cabbage, or an applica- 
tion of strong salt and water. Dr. Harris says that 
in gardens or fields infested by the caterpillars, boards, 
placed horizontally an inch or two above the surface 
of the soil will be resorted to by them when they are 
about to change to chrysalids, and when thus attached 
it is an easy matter to destroy them, either in the cat- 
erpillar or chrysalis state. Dr. Harris’ description of 
the butterfly will supply the history of the worm 
wanted by our previous correspondent: 

**About the last of May, and the beginning of June, 
it is seen fluttering over cabbage, radish, and turnip 
beds, and patches of mustard, for the purpose of de- 
positing its eggs. These are fastened to the under 
sides of the leaves, and but seldom more than three or 
four are left upon one leaf. The eggs are yellowish, 
nearly pear-shaped, longitudinally ribbed, and are 
one-fifteenth cf an inch in length, They are hatched 
in a week or ten days after they are laid, and the cat- 
erpillars produced from them attain their full size 
when three weeks old, and then measure about one 
inch and a half in length. Being of a pale green col- 
or, they are not readily distinguished from the ribs of 
the leaves beneath which they live. They do not de- 
vour the leaf at its edge, but begin indiscriminately 
upon any part of its under side, through which they 
eat irregular holes. 

When they have completed the feeding stage, they 
quit the plants, and retire beneath palings, or the 
edges of stones, or into the interstices of walls, where 
they spin a little tuft of silk, entangle the hooks of 
their hindmost feet in it, and then proceed to form a 
loop to sustain the fore part of the body in a horizon- 
tal or vertical position. Bending its head on one 
side, the caterpillar fastens to the surface, beneath 
the middle of its body, a silken thread, which it car- 
ries across its back and secures on the other side, and 
repeats this operation till the united threads have 
formed a band or loop of sufficient strength. On the 
next day it casts off the caterpillar skin, and becomes 
a chrysalis. This is sometimes of a pale green, and 
sometimes of a white color, regularly and finely dotted 
with black; the sides of the body are angular, the 
head is surmounted by a conical tubercle, and over 
the fore part of the body, corresponding to the thorax 
of the included butterfly, is a thin projection, having 
in profile some resemblance to a Roman nose. 

The chrysalis state lasts eleven days, at the expira- 
tion of which the insect comes forth a butterfly. The 
wings are white, but dusky next to the body; the tips 
of the upper ones are yellowish beneath, with dusky 
veins; the ander side of the hinder wings is straw- 
colored, with broad dusky veins, and the angles next 
to the body are deep yellow; the back is black, and 
the antenne are blackish, with narrow white rings, 
and ochre-yellow at the tips. The wings expand 
about two inches.’’ 








Notes from Our Copy Drawer. 


A Trovstesome Weep. In our own garden, pur- 
selane is one of the worst weeds we have to contend 
with, and we have also noticed it to a great extent in 
other gardens and grounds. Cutting it off does no 
good, and it must be pulled out—as all other weeds 
must if we would completely destroy them—root and 
branch. We notice a correspondent of one of the 
Western agricultural journals recommends it as good 
food for pigs and cows, the latter eating it with avidi- 
ty and giving in consequence au increased amount of 
milk. But we should like to know how it can be de- 
stroyed without being pulled up with the thumb and 
finger. Can any one tell us? 

Crops In Penosscor. A correspondent at Plymouth 
writes as follows: 


“The crops in this immediate vicinity, so far as I 
may judge are very good this seasov. The hay crop 
was a very large one and [ think generally harvested 
in good condition, there being but littie rain through 
haying. Wheat is generally good, and early sown 
oats are very good. Barley is very stout grown and 
well filled. Corn has grown very tall, is pretty well 
eared and turning fast, some pieces nearly all turned. 
Potatoes looked well before it got too dry, there are a 
great many small ones in a hill, and the late rain may 
start them to growing again where they were not too 
badly dried up. Apples are more plenty than they 
have been for several years.’’ 

Goop Cross ror Poutrry. Mr. J. Ham of Mercer, 
who has had long experience with the different breeds 
of hens, informs us that a cross of the Pheasant hen 
and Top-knot crower, makes one of the best crosses 
for laying that he hasever kept. His experience is of 
value. 

( Five tomatoes on one stem, the whole 
weighing two pounds, were grown in the garden of 
Mr. Dan. Whitehouse in this city the present year. 

7 Copies of the list of premiums for the approach- 
ing State Fair can be had on application to tue Secre- 
tary. 








Some Changes tn the List. 


A week or two since we alluded to some changes 
that the Trustees found it necessary to make in the 
list of premiums for the coming exhibition of the State 
Society, said changes having been made since the pub- 
lication of the premium list in the Farmer of 11th 
July. These changes are as follows. 

The regulations in regard to the plowing match, as 
published at the time were: ‘For the best plowing of 
not less than one-eighth of an acre, reference being 
had to execution and time, each plowman to find his 
own team and drive the same while plowing, $12, 
10.’? As corrected the regulations read: ‘‘For the 
best plowing of not less than one-eighth of an acre, 
not less than eight inches deep, reference being had 
to execution, time, and cost of plowing, each plowman 
to find his own team and driver $12, 10. 

When printed in our journal seven premiums were 
offered for butter, ranging from $12 to $2; and three 
for cheese, viz., $10, 8, 6; as corrected there are but 
three premiums for each, viz., $8, 6, 4, for both but- 
ter and cheese. 

By an unfortunate oversight no premiums in the 
printed schedule were offered for Family Horses, but 
the Trustees have authorized us to offer a premium of 
$20, for the best matched family horses, and $10 for 
the best single family horse. 

Additional information not published with the rules 
and regulations in our issue of July 11th, will be 
found in the advertisement of the Society in our pres- 
ent number. 





Keeping Grapes through the Winter. 


While we fear we shall be obliged to abandon the 
general culture of the grape in Maine, we give place 
to the following at the request of one of our subscrib- 
ers. It describes the process by which a Frenchman, 
M. Charmeaux, preserves grapes so that they are as 
fresh in the spring and early summer, as when picked 


from the vine: 
“The grapes are allowed to remain on the vines as 
long as the weather permits. They are then cut in 


such @ manner that a piece of the vine remains on 





agricultural Hliscellany. | 











Principles of Horticulture. 


VI. FLOWERS. 

146. Flowers consist of two principal parts, namely, 
Floral Envelopes, and Sexes, 

147. Of these, the former constitute what is popu- 
larly considered the flower; although the latter are 
the only parts that are absolutely essential to it. 

148. However different they may be in appearance 
from leaves, they are all formed of these organs in a 
more or iess modified state, and alternate in a greater 
or less degree by mutual adhesion. 

149. The floral envelops consist of two or more 
whorls of transformed leaves being called sepals, agd 
part corolla, its leave heing called petals. 

150. The sexes are also transformed leaves. 

151. The calyx is always the outermost, the corolla 
is always the innermost whorls; and if there is but 
one floral envelop, that one is calyx. 

152. Usually the calyx is green, and the corolla 
colored and more highly developed; but the reverse 
is frequently the case, as in Fushsia, Ribes sanguine- 
um, &c. 

153. A flower being, then, an axis surrounded by 
leaves, it is in reality a stunted branch; that is, one 
the growth of which is checked, and its power of el- 
ongation destroyed. 

154. That flowers are stunted branches is proved, 
first, by all their parts, especially the most external, 
occasionally reverting to the state of ordinary leaves; 
secondly, by their parts being often transformed into 
each other; and, thirdly, by the whorls of flower-buds 
being dislocated and actually converted into branches 
whenever anything occurs to stimulate them excess- 
ively. 

136. Their most essential distinctive character con- 
sists in the buds at the axille of their leaves beiug 
usually dormant, while those in the axille of ordin- 
ary leaves are usually active. 

156. For this reason, while leaf-buds can be used 
for the purpose of propagation, flower-buds cannot 
usually be so employed. 

157. Being stunted branches, their position on the 
stem is the same as that of developed branches. 

158. And as there is in all plants a very great dif- 
ference in the development of leaf-buds, some growing 
readily into branches, others only unfolding their 
leaves without elongating, and many remaining al- 
together dormant, it follows that flower-buds may form 
upon plants of whatever age and in whatever state. 

159. But to produce a general formation of flower- 
buds it is necessary that there should be some general 
predisposing constitutional cause, independent of ac- 
cidental circumstances. 

160. This predisposing cause is the accumulation of 
sap and of secreted matter. 

161. Therefore, whatever tends to retard the free 
flow of sap, and causes it to accumulate, will cause 
the production of flower-buds, or fertility. 

162. And, onthe other hand, whatever tends to 
produce excessive vigor, causes the dispersion of sap, 
or prevents its elaboration, and causes sterility. 

163. Transplantation with a partial destruction of 
roots, age, or high temperature accompanied by a dry 
atmosphere, training obliquely or in an inverted di- 
rection, a constant destruction of the extremities of 
young growing branches, will all cause an accumula- 
tion of sap, and secretions; and, consequently, all 
such circumstances are favorable to the production of 
flower-buds, 

164 Butarichly manured so‘l, high temperature, 
with great atmospheric humidity, or au uninterrupted 
flow of sap, are all causes of excessive vigor, and are 
consequently unfavorable to the production of flower- 
buds, 

165. There is a tendency in many flowers to enlarge, 
to alter their colors, or to change their a; pearance by 
transformation and multiplication of their parts, 
whenever they have been raised from seed for several 
generations, or domesticated. 

166. The causes of this tendency are probably va- 
rious, but, being eutirely unknown, no certain rules 
for the production of varieties in flowers can be laid 
down, except by the aid of bybriiizing. 

167. It often happens that a single branch produces 
flowers different from these produced on other branch- 
es. This is technically called a sport. 

168. As every bud on that branch has the same 
specific vital principle, a bud taken from such a 
branch will produce an individual, the whole of 
whose branches will retain the character of the sport. 

169. Consequen'ly by buds an accidental variety 
may be made permanent, if the plant that sports be 
of a firm woody nature. 

170, As flowers feed upon the prepared sap in their 
vicinity, the greater the abundance of this prepared 
food, the more perfect will be their development. 

171. Or, the fewer the flowers on a given branch, 
the more food they- will severally have to nourish 
them, and the more perfect will they be. 

172. The beauty of flowers will therefore be in- 
creased either by an abundant supply of food, or by a 
diminution of their numbers (thinning), or by both. 
The business of the pruner is to cause these by his 
operation. 

173. The beauty of flowers depends upon their free 
exposure to light and air, because it consists in the 
richness of their colors, and their colors. are only 
formed by the action of these two agents. 

174. Hence flowers produced in dark or shaded 
confined situations are either imperfect or destitue of 
their habitual size and beauty. 

175. Double flowers are those in which the stamens 
are transformed into petals; or in which the latter, 
or the sepals, are multiplied. They should not be 
confounded with Proliferous and Discoid Compound 
Flowers. 

176. Although no certain rules for the production 
of double flowers can be laid down, yet it is probable 
that these flowers have the greatest tendency to be- 
come double in which the sexes are habitually malti- 

lied. 
‘ 177. In Icosandrous and Polyandrous plants either 
the stamens or the pistilla are always very numerous 
when the flowers are in a natural state; and it is 
‘chiefly in such plants that double flowers ocour when 
they become transformed. 

178. It is therefore in such plants that double flow- 
ers are to be principally expected. 

179. In proportion as the sexes of flowers habitu- 
ally become few in number, do the instances of double 
flowers become rare. 

180. Double flowers are therefore least to be expect- 
ed in plants with fewest stamens. 

181. Whenever the component parts of a flower ad- 
here by their edges, as in monophyllous calyxes, mo- 
nopetalous corollas, and monadelphous, or di-, or poly- 
adelphous stamens, the tendency to an unnatural 
multiplication of parts seems checked. 

182. Therefore, in such cases, double flowers are 
little to be expected; they are, in fact, very rare. 

183. Proliferous flowers are those in which parts 
that usually have all their axillary buds dormant ac- 
cidentally developed such buds; asin the Hen and 
Chicken Daisy, in which the bractes of the involu- 
crum form other Daisy-heads in their axille; or as Mm 
certain Roses, iu which the capillary leaves develop 
leaf-buds in their axillze, so that the flowers become a 
branch the lower leaves of which are colored and 
transformed, and the upper green, and in their ordin- 
ary state. 

184. Discoid compound flowers are those in which 
the central florets of a flower-head acquire corollas, 
like those of the circumference, as in the Dihlia; the 
cultivated varieties of which should be called discoid, 
and not double. 

185. Those two last are so essentially different from 
double flowers, that whatever laws may be supposed 
to govern the production or amelioration of double 
flowers, can have no relation to proliferous or discoid 
compound flowers. 





Queen Bees. 





A most important discovery ie announced as having 
been made by M. Kohler, a Protestant minister in 
Hesse. It is no less than the secret of directing the 
breeding of the bee, so that, as with our cattle, we 
may select the choicest male to be the father of the 
future stock. The discovery would appear to be al- 
most tco wonderful to be true, but its reality is 
vouched for by some of the leading bec-keepers in 
Germany. Of its value there can be no ques- 
tion. One of our Western bee-keepers announces that 
the process is known to him, so that it is not unlikely 
that the present uncertain and hap-hazard system 
will soon fall into disuse. 





$y" Sore shoulders in working Horses may be effect- 
ually prevented by cutting a piece of leather into a 
shape so as to lie snugly between the shoulders of the 
horse and the collar, This prevents all friction, as 
the collar slips and moves on the leather, and not 
on the shoulders of the horse. poms by paused by 
friction; hence this remedy isa plausi i 
aslip of leather 


Autumn, 
It is of no use to write about what should be done 


Setting the Table. 
“Susy, run and get the salt-dish,’’ said mother as 





Gas Lime as a Manure. 





Having hal many inquiries as to the value of gas 


at this finest season of the year when it is past; there-| the family began their morning meal, ‘‘and bring me | lime, we copy the following experience of a corres- 
fore it may be none too early to set people thinking of | another cup and two saucers.” 


the great advantages the American farmer possesses 
over agriculturists in other countries, and it is to be 
hoped many may look forward to next spring, and see 
| what can be done before winter commences to prevent 
_ the general backwardness of farming operations which 
prevailed last April, May and June. 


The grain harvest is so late in the northern part of 


Earope, and the weather afterwards 80 precarious, 
that there is little chance todo much there, but no 
opportunity is allowed to escape, and the consequence 


making such preparations for spring planting, that the 
work of the next year is expedited to such a degree as 
to give leisure for the thorough performance of every 
operation. Directly after the grain is taken off the 
land the plow goes to work, no matter how dry, 
for the chief object in cultivation is to move the soil 
with all the implements employed, when it is ia such 
a state as to kiil the weeds—so dry that there is no 
chance of their retaining vitality. A good heavy iron 
plow will generally stick to its work, and with two 
wheels, will not break up the ground unevenly in 
depth, or ‘burst up’’ in places, turning the subsoil 
over with the regular depth of earth which is culti- 


astonishing, after lying all winter, what a beautiful 
tillage follows in the spring. 

Then, instead of discharging a man or two in Octo- 
ber, employ them picking stones, and get every kind 
of hauling finished which would have to be done in the 


crop? 


must have a system of working and cropping his land 
clearly defined in his own mind; therefore he knows 


the great set-forward it would be to have a good deal 
of the land plowed and ready for being seeded immedi- 


to be stimulated, how nice to have the manure hauled 
to it when the ground was sound instead of having to 
do it through mud and along a road which is so bad 
that not more than half-loads can be taken. All such 


everything come easy, and does away with the hurry- 
ing over every operation in such a way 
perfectly performed, and instead, the whole of the 


quality of hay. ° 
If farmers would make use of the beautiful autumn 
weather, doing everything possible to be done at that 


vantages as would result in their making, at the very 
lowest computation, one-third more from their farms 
for nine years out of ten. 


considered as a made man, 


ones if they have not done so before. Every calf, colt 


tempted to begin eating bits of nice, bright, fine hay 


no amount of attention through winter will fetch it up 
to what it would have been with the care and help in 
the cold mornings, when the grass was either frosty 
or wet, and too tasteless fur them to eat till later in 


scour a little, too. 
as they will eat anything of the sort named, is 
the time to give it tothem. This will be in October. 


farmer with the one who drives all off till spring. 
The first week in April is very fine, we will say. One 
man puts in his oats, peas and spring wheat on soil 
which was prepared in the preceding September, Octo- 
ber and November, and as he had made trenches to 
carry away any water which would have lodged in 
low places, the land was in excellent condition for re- 
ceiving the seed. The other man commences to plow, 


rotg and mangolds, harrows the field plowed for corn 


fourth week in April. The other man has naught 
done but grain planted.—Cor. Country Gentleman. 





Cattte Shows. 


out their fancy animals for exhibition, Horses, cattle, 
sheep, bogs, pouitry, fruits, flowers, and every varie- 
ty of farm and garden produce will bave places and 
compete for prizes. There is but one feature connect- 


horss-racing. Say what you will of the desirable- 
ness of fast horses—and we grant that-speed, as well 
as strength, has its uses—it would be better for the 
whole country if the race-course were not opened. 
Betting on horse-races is a sort of gambling which 
opens the cate to other vices,and thousands of the un- 
wary and weak goin thereat. It may be the first 


vice and crime. Horses are noble animals, contribut- 
ing largely to the advancement of civilization as well 
as to our personal comfort; but there are larger in- 
terests at stake in our industry, and the horse should 
not absorb or monopolize our attention. 

The farmer who produces the best variety of wheat, 
corn, potatoes, the best apples, pears, peaches, straw- 
berries, or grapes, is as deserving of our gratitude as 
he who cultivates the best horses, cattle and sheep. 
We oppose every species of gambling, and would not 
put the temptation in the way of our countrymen. 
Evidences enough of brutality on the race-course are 
seen in England, where the thing is patronized by 
royalty—indeed, by nearly all classes; and ‘‘the Der- 
by Day’’ is almost a national holiday. Let us not 
follow her bad example, but set her people a better as 
we have done in some other things. 

Let us encourage the largest exhibition of all our 
useful products, and do all we can to improve, from 
year to year, everything which can be made to minis- 
ter to the real wants of man. Every State, every 
county should have a genuine agricultural exhibition. 
Show off your horses among the rest; but dispense 
with racing, and blessings without curses will fel- 
low.—Phrexoloyical Jouraal. 





Stable Economy. 


There is a popular prejudice agninst feeding grain 
to colts until they mature into the horse and are put 
to work. The popular error originated probably in 
the fact that corn, from its heating propensities, has 
been over-fed to young colts and produced injurious 
effects. The abuse of a wholesome food has interdict- 
ed its use. Oats, the natural food and favorite food 
of the horse, has never been found to produce delete- 
rious effects upon colts, though fed from early youth 
to final matarity. The esculent i miner- 
al constituents of grain, that enter inio the blood and 

form the arterial circulation, ought to produce the 
best bone and muscle. It has proved of the utmost 
importance to the carly maturing of the colt, to the 
development of good form and fine substance. 

The horse arrives at maturity at five years old. He 
is the only dumb brute, with one or two exceptions, 
that will kill himself in the service of man. His 


long journey, he requires at least twenty miles of ex- 


If the muscles are first strengthened by food and 
exercise equal to the work, and the leg: carefully fo- 
mented in warm water and rubbed 
ee es ons ee 


water, he 
ill come home in as good condition 
Stock Journal. 
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vated on the surface; and when this is done, it is 


spring. And why not do as is done in Europe—put 
in some crop for coming in very carly asa forage 
By getting it in so as to be strong against the 
severe weather, and manuring heavily, a prodigious 
bulk per acre can be obtained, and what is more val- 
uable than this for the teams or for aught else re- 
quiring something of the kind brought home to them? 

Every farmer with any pretensions to intelligence 


where his manure will be requirei, and is aware of 


ately after the frost breaks up, and on any requiring 


work as this being done ready for spring, makes 
as to be im- 


‘seeding cin be got through with in so early a stage of 
the season, that some rootscan be grown and the 
grass cut when it is young enough to make the best 


season, it would most assuredly give them such ad- 


The early sown crops are 
most productive and of the best quality, and when a 
farmer begins to get ahead of his work, he will be 
commencing to be ahead in every way, and may be 


There is another thing to be mentioned. Farmers 
should separate every young animal from the older 


and lamb should have the very best pasture, and be 


early every cool morning, and a few sliced roots or 
some pumpkins cut up, or lacking these, some corn or 
grain will keep them strong against winter, for get 
any young animal sinking and weak in autumn and 


the day. Any o: ec ustomed to young stcok can tell 
the time to begin assisting such tender animals, for 
they begin to look hollow in their coats, and will 
In fact and in short, as soon 


It may not be amiss to contrast the autumn-working 


and by the time his ground is plowed, and before any 
seed is putin, the second week begins, and the weath- 
er is so showery that neither of these farmers can get 
on the land todo anything in cultivating, so they 
have to let the teams lie still most of the time; but the 
third week in April the before handed man plows 
some land for potatoes, and gets some ready for car- 


in the fall, and the manure having been hauled in the 
winter, sets to work planting potatoes and corn the 


Farmers throughout the Union are notified to trot 


ed with these exhibitions which detracts from their 
usefulness—that is, the low, demoralizing sport of 


step of an otherwise promising young man to a life of 


“[ havn’t any fork,’’ said Tom. ‘Guess I'll eat 
with my fingers.’’ 
**No, indeed,’’ said mother, “go right away and get 
yourself a fork.’’ 
| “I do wish we could always have a pitcher of cool 
water on the table,”’ said father, ‘‘whatever else we 
don’t have.’’ 
**Kate, get some water for your father, and do try 
to always remember that; I am sure I-have told you 
often enough.’’ 


of the farmers’ perseverance and watchfulness is the, The three children were at last in their places again, 


and something like quiet was restored. 

“I do hope we can get on now without having any 
one get up again until the meal is over,’’ said father, 
“it makes so much confusion and discomfort. Whose 
business is it to set the table?’’ 

**Kate’s,’’ said little Susy. 

‘Well, Kate, if you will set it for a week withoat 
having one thing missing when we sit down, I will 
get you a new dress.’’ 

Kate was pleased with the proposal, and determined 
to exert herself to the utmost. She made the simple 
matter of setting the table a study, and the increased 
order and comfort of the family meals would have 
been a good reward, without the new dress, which she 
at last succeeded in earning. 

Tnere is a science about setting the table, which is 
too often neglected in country homes. The first car- 
dinal point is a clean, decent tablecloth. Even if it is 
made out of hempen cloth, it looks inviting if it is 
perfectly neat and smoothly spread. Better wash 
three times in the week than to call your family to sit 
down around a coffee-stained, crumpled tablecloth. It 
is not much of a task to wash out one or two through 
the week, and it pays for the trouble many times over. 

Then let the plates and cups be shining and evenly 
set, the knives bright, the sualt-dish aud sugar-bowl 
(which are so often neglected) spotless, and let every 
spoon be in its place. A little care and forethought 
can prevent the disorder which so often spoils half the 
meal in country houses, as one after another is sent 
for missing articles. 

I have seen a table full of men sit down to dinner 
in a large brick farm-house, where one great platter 
in the middle of the table was made to hold turnips, 
potatoes, beets and pork, which had all been boiled in 
one pot. The beets had given their peculiar hue to 
everything else, and the odor arising from the stew 
was almost enough to drive one from the house. A 
good dinner can be half spoiled by being carelessly 
put on the table, and every one kuows how the best of 
materials can be spoiled in cooking. Some housewives 
seem to have a wonderful skill in both of these depart- 
ments; good flour is converted into a sour indigestible 
mass, and fresh vegetables, by being all cooked togeth- 
er, lose all their own peculiar excellencies, and seem 
only to imbibe the bad traits of their neighbors. The 
whole meal, when the family are called to partake of 
it, has much the appearance of being thrown on to 
the table. 

How seldom we see a glass of flowers on the supper 
table in our American homes! Yet whata charm 
they throw over the plainest meal! How refining 
their influence on the hearts of the children—how 
cheering and delightful to all flower-lovers! 

Nothing that makes home pleasant and bright, is 
too trifling to receive our earnest study and attention. 
—Mrs. J. E. McC. in Couniry Gentleman. 





Influence of the Moon on the Weather. 





At the late meeting of the ‘Scientific Congress’’ in 
Chicago, Professor Loomis presented a paper on this 
subject. He stated that from a comparison of twenty- 
eight years of observation in Germany, Schabler de- 
duced a sensible influence of the moon, the number of 
rainy duys atthe time of the second octant being 
twenty-five per cent. greater than at the time of the 
fourth octant. From a comparison of observations, 
made at Paris, Urange and Carlsruhe, Gasparin ar- 
rived at results not differing greatly from those of 
Schubler. By a comparison of sixteen years of obser- 
vation at Greenwich, nine years at Oxford, and six- 
teen years at Berlin, Mr. Harrison of England has 
obtained results which are remarkably consistent with 
each other, and which indicate that the moon exerts 
an appreciable influence upon terrestrial temperature, 
the maximum occurring six or seven days after new 
moon, and the minimum about four days after fall. 
The difference between the maximum near the first 
quarter, and the minimum. near the last quarter is 
two and a half degrees of Fahrenheit. These results 
which are so different from what might be anticipated, 
Mr. Harrison explains by supposing that the moon 
really attains its greatest heat about the last quarter, 
but that the heat which the moon radiates to the 
earth is entirely dark heat, and therefure absorbed by 
our atmosphere. The heat raises the temperature of 
the air above the clouds, causing increased evapora- 
tion from their surface, by which they are dispersed, 
and chus there is an increased radiation of terrestrial 
heat to the sky, and consequently a diminution in the 
temperature of the air near the ground. He supposes 
that opposite results must occur at the period of mini- 
mum heat inthe moon. In order to compare the in- 
fluence of the moon with that of the sun, he had taken 
the average cloudiness of Greenwich, as indicated by 
observations made every two hours fora period of 
seven years, and the table shows—the greatest cloud- 
iness due to the moon’s influence occurs about the 
time of the greatest heat; that is, near the third quar- 
ter, and the minimum follows about a week after the 
maximum, or about one-fourth the time of the moon's 
rotation. This distarbance of the vapor of our at- 
mosphere gives rise to storms, during which vapor is 
precipitated, and a vast amount of latent heat is 
liberated, The motion of these storms over the earth's 
surface is influenced by local causes, such as latitude, 
proximity to mountains or the ocean. The result: 
The Professor found in the statement that the moon 
does influence the atmospheric phenomena in an ap- 
preciable manner; but, in ordinary parlance, the in- 
fluence being so small, it may be said that there is no 
influence of the moon upon the weather. 





Trial of Mowing Machines, 


A large gathering of farmers assembled on the 12th 
of June, at Winchester, to witness a trial of English 
and Am. mowing machines, instituted by the Hamp- 
shire Agr. Society. Seven machines, each drawn by 
a pair of horses, competed for the prizes. Wood, Jr., 
who was over from America, and Cranstone, repre- 
sented the machine of Walter A. Wood. The Am. 
Clipper mower was exhibited by the Reading [ron 
Works Co. Phillips, from Grantham, had charge of 
Hornsby’s Paragon mower. The pirtner of Samuel- 
son, of Banbury, managed the Eclipse machine.— 
Kearsley of Ripon, was also a competitor. James 
Howard, of Bedford, entered the list for the first time 
with Howard’s new British mower. After the ma- 
chines had gone a few rounds, it was evident to the 

tors that the first prize would fall either to 
ood’s American or Howard’s British mower. At 
the completion of the plots the judges selected the two 
latter as the best, and erdered a second trial between 
them. The work of both was so perfect that the judge 
had great difficulty in coming to a decision. However, 
as the Americans finishe| the work in a few minutes 
less time, they placed Wood’s first, and Howard's 
second, giving Burgess and Key the third prize.— 

London Artisan. 
. 








Agricultural Education, 


A noteworthy event in the progress of agricultural 
education is the recent action of the University of 
Edinburgh, whereby students are allowed after proper 
examination, to receive the diploma of Bachelor or 
Master of Agriculture, as the case may be. Such a 
recognition of a purely agricultural education, cannot 
fail to exercise an elevating influence on a department 
which in most of our colleges is tolerated rather than 

. Foritis very well known to most of 
those who have been behind the scenes, that even in 
this country—the yee pa A _ excellence of the work- 
ing man—a great deal e warmth which is shown 
in the advocacy of agricultural education, is merely 
**for Buacombe.’’ 








Fattening Cattie. 


Fattening animals of all kinds, lay on flesh very 
rapidly as the weather grows cooler. Keep beeves 
and sheep in pasture as long as the feed is good, but 
yard them at night, and feed twice a day with grain, 
if they are to be marketed soon; otherwise simply 
feed so as to be sure they are constantly grining. 
Pigs should have cooked food and plen.y of it. P 
forward their fatteaing as rapidly as possible, for at 
no season will they gain faster. them clean, 
and give them warm sheltered nests. Poultry also 
gain very rapidly, and it is best to fatten them on 
goalded meal, with corn, wheat screenings, and other 
food in addition, at daylight in the morning and late 





pondent of the Scottish Farmer : 

Having beard repeatedly of the great benefits de- 
rived from the use of the refuse lime of gas works, 
and the cost of material being so trifling compared 
with that of other manures, I was tongeel to make a 
trial, [ accordingly got some and made use of it; but, 
alas ! too freely. The whole crops manured with it 
were completely destroyed. A quantity was used for 
potatoes, and, of course, the failure was sure enough 
among those that were so treated, while the others, 
planted alongside of them, and which received only 
common farmyard manure, came forth vigorously. 
All the other crops I tried with gas lime proved to be 
tainted by the same fatal results. In consequence I 
protested loudly against such rubbish being applied 
for the growth of crops. I resolved never again to 
use such poison, But next year, where the destroyer 
had been, [ beheld with pleasing astonishment the ex- 
uberant and healthful appearance of vegetation there, 
compared with that which was manured with common 
dung, and did well last year. I am not overstrainin 
when I say that the produce on the gas lime manu 
spot was nearly double that on the other. I now be- 
gan to see [ had acted on my crops like the patient 
who got medicine from the apothecary to have served 
him a week, but who, through ignorance, in ord:r to 
get better sooner, as he thought, took the whole at one 
dose, and died by his impradeace. Jn like manner, [ 
found | had given too great a dose to my land, and 
from the wonderful effects I saw produced, was more 
favorable to it than ever. 

I resolved to make another trial, which I did, but 
with more caution; and instead of waiting and put- 
ting iton in the spring, as I formerly did, | applied 
it during winter, spreading it thinly over the surface, 
and after it had remained for sometime, plowed it in; 
and, by working the soil, when thesowing season came 
it was finely pulverized and completely mixed. The 
result of this experiment was the reverse of my form- 
er trial, and by using it sparingly, its effects prove 
very advantageous. I[n all cases, farmyard manure 
was used along with it. In the first trial, however, 
there was less than in my latter successful experiment. 
Every powerful manure, when used to excess, will 
prove hurtful. Over-feeding is contrary to the laws 
of nature, and is ever productive of fatal effects. 
The stateliest tree that has stood the storm and braved 
the buffeti.g blasts of centuries, when surrounded by 
a dung hill close to its roots, will gradually become 
sickly and die. Great caution is necessary is using 
gas lime. It should always be sparingly applied. It 
is one of the best preventives I know of against 
**finger-an‘l-toe’’ among turnips, and a slight dusting 
of it willcompletely divest the brairded crop of the 
—" 





Unripe Potatoes for Seed. 


In reply to an inquiry in the Country Gentleman, 
wether unripe potatoes are as good or better for plant- 
ing than perfectly matured ones, may not some light 
be throwo upon the subject by the parallel case of 
seeds? It is well known that many kinds of seeds, if 
they are to be planted immediately, will come up 
quicker and make equally good plants, if they are 
gathered before all the processes of maturation are 
perfected. In one sense a seed is ripe as soon as its 
embryo is perfectly formed. It is competent to per- 
form all the functions of a seed except one, and that 
one is, to preserve itself against the attack of wet and 
cold during the wiuter, For this last purpose, after the 
seed is p!anting-ripe, nature goes om storing up car- 
bon in the form of starch, or other elements, but not 
for the eake of adding anything to the germinant power 
of the seed. It is simply fur the preservation of the 
seed. If I were of Irish descent, [ should say that 
nature first ripens the seed and then puts on an in- 
ternal overcoat to protect it against the wet and cold 
to which, in a state of nature, it must be liable. 

Indian corn is often cug off by premature frosts; 
bat if the ears are well glazed, though not merchant- 
able, farmers know that they will do for planting. 

It is probable that the same law holds with bulbs, 
corms and tubers. Several years ago I received a 
large lot of Gladiolus as late as the first of July. 
They blossomed well, but when gathered in autumn 
the corms were less ripe than my average crop. But 
the ensuing season they throve best of all. Another 
season was so unfavorable to gladioluses that my stock 
seemed ruined; but the next year proved them to be 
entirely good for planting pur 

This may throw light upon the fact that in selecting 
gladiolus bulbs, the small and medium sized are re- 
puted better than the very large ones. They are less 
mature, at least in many cases, 

Dr. Lindley mentions a fact, in respect to the pota- 
to, which seems in point to the matter in hand. Mr. 
Knight, distinguished for his skill in horticulture, 
and for the sound philosophy by which he guided him- 
self in his innumerable experiments, suspected that 
the curl, in the leaf of his potatoes, arose from too 
much sap, and its consequent viscidity. He sprouted 
his potatoes in heaps, detached the shoots from the 
tuber, and planted them with thin little roots care- 
fully preserved, and obtained perfectly healthy plants. 
In relating this, Dr. Lindley adds: ‘*The same effect 
has been produced by other persons, by taking up the 
tubers intended for seed befure they were fully grown, 
and, consequently, before the excessive inspissation of 
their secretions had taken place.""—H. W. Beecher. 








Abortion in Cows and Mares. 





Thanks for your reply to my query as to abortion 
in my cows in your impressiona fortnight ago. I now 
consider [ can trace my losses to t water, 
which I otherwise would never have thought of.— 
Meigle. (We are glad to have been able to afford you 
a clue to the causes which have produced such losses 
amongst your cows.) Stagaant or foul water is inju- 
rious to all animals. It causes blood poisoning, and 
thus leads to many febrile complaints. It brings on 
abortion in other animals as well as in cows. Two 
winters ago three valuable mares, belonging to a some- 
what careless, untidy farmer, slipped their colts short- 
ly after Christmas. The mares had been tolerably 
well kept, and not too hardly wrought, but they had 
been watered for several weeks at a pool, by the side 
of which a large manure heap had been foolishly 
placed, and into which the highly colored organic 
matters freely found their way. Some ewes watered 
from the same pool cast their lambs; while another 
lot of ewes kept two fields distant, managed exactly 
in the same way, but enjoying a purer supply of wa- 
ter, carried their lambs to the fall period. Since bet- 
ter eare has been taken to prevent the water supply 
being contaminated by the manure heap, neither mares 
nor ewes have suffered from abortion. Similar cases 
have doubtless occurred in the experience of many of 
our readers.— Vet. Ed. No. British Agriculturist. 





Manual Labor at a University. 


Mr. Ezra Cornell, the founder of the University bear- 
ing his name at Ithaca, N. Y , has published a card 
in answer to appeals for assistance to enable young 
men to obtain an education, in which he states that 
the system of manual labor which will be adopted will 
afford a compensation sufficient for that a Stu- 
dents will be employed on a farm of three hundred 
acres, to produce articles required at the tables,— 
milk, butter, cheese, meat, for bread, vegeta- 
bles and fruits. The machine shop will be equipped 
with an engine of twenty-five horse power, lathes, 
planing machines, and other im ts for working 
in iron and wood, and all students will have abund- 
ant employment in manuf tools, machinery, 
models, &c. They will also be engaged in rope-mak- 
ing, beautifying the grounds, etc., receiving current 
rates for all their work. 


Decomposing Sods. 


Every farmer, g*rdener and frait grower should 
gather sods whenever opportunity will permit, and 
ile them up in some corner or out-of-way place to 

mpose. Sods are the cream of the soil, and won- 





gro 
will be required for them to thoroughly decay. 
should be applied at intervals sufficient to keepthe 
pile moist in a dry time to prevent @ dry mouldy rot. 
—Ohio Farmer. 
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COLLECTORS’ NOTICE. 
Mr. V. Dario is now canvassing the county of York. 
Mr. C. 8S. Aver will call on our subscribers in Linculn county 
during the ensuing few weeks. 
Mr. I. 8. SMALL is now on a collecting and canvassing tour in 
Nova Scotia. 














Change of Publication Day. 

The recent change of the Cattle Market days at 
Brighton and Cambridge, and the desire we feel to 
furnish our readers with the latest market reports, 
make it necessary for us to issue the Farmer on 
Thursday morning of each week instead of Tuesday 
as heretofore. The change commences with the pres- 
ent week and we trust will be permanent and for the 
benefit of our subscribers. 


The State Fair. 

Arrangements for the approaching State Fair at 
Portland are progressing favorably, although the 
rainy weather of the past week has somewhat inter- 
fered with the work of preparing the fixtures and ac- 
commodations upon the show grounds. Still, with 
good weather, everything can be put in readiness for 
the accommodation of all the stock that will be offered. 
Daring the past week the entries have been made in 
great numbers, and everything indicates a larger ex- 
hibition of neat stock, horses, &c., than has ever been 
brought together in our State. 

The arrangements for transportation have been 
completed, and it gives us pleasure to announce that 
all the corporations of travel im our State have mani- 
fested a liberality that is most praiseworthy, and the 
facilities they have extended to the people of the State 
in allowing the use of their routes of travel at such 
reduced rates, goes far towards ensuring the success 
of the Fair, and will secure to them the thanks of 
every friend of our industrial and agricultural pro- 
gress, All railroads in the State will carry passen- 
gers to Portland at half fare, or one fare for the round 
trip, during the week of the exhibition. The follow- 
ing roads will carry and return stock and articles 
FREE, upon the presentation of the certificate of the 
Secretary of the Society, saying said stock or article 
has been on exhibition and has not been sold, viz.:— 
Somerset and Kennebec; Portland and Kennebec; 
Androscoggin; Maine Central; Portland and Roches- 

ter; Portsmouth Saco and Portland. The Grand 
Trunk Road will carry stock and articles at half fare, 
or will bring them from the exhibition free of charge, 
having paid freight one way. 

The Portland, Bangor and Machias Steamboat Com- 
pany will carry passengers, stock and articles for ex- 
hibition at a regular fare and freight, and give a free 
return ticket for both persons and freight. The 
*‘Charles Houghton” line of steamers between Port- 
land, Waldoboro’, Damariscotta and intermediate 
parts will carry passengers at half fare, and stock and 
articles free. The boat will leave Damariscotta Mon- 

day, 28th, and return Saturday, giving time to attend 
the entire exhibition, The trip from Waldoboro’ 
Thursday will give the afternoon of that day at the 
Fair, and all of Friday, the closing day. The boat 
will probably leave Waldoboro’ an hour earlier than 
the usual time on Thursday, in order to reach Port- 
land earlier. 

From these arrangements it will be seen that every 
part of the State is thus brought into direct and cheap 
communication with Portland, and we trust these lib- 
eral terms of transportation will be taken advantage 
of by all classes of citizens who desire some recreation 
from a season’s labor, and who wish to enjoy a genu- 
ine farmers’ holiday. 

We assure our readers that the coming exhibition 
will not be an exclusive one in some respects, but a 
general exposition of every department of oyr agricul- 
tural, mechanical and manufacturers’ products. While 
liberal premiums have been offered for all classes of 
live stock, no other branch of industry has been over- 
looked, but a generous discrimination has been accord- 
ed to every interest of our people, and a careful exam- 
ination of the premium list will show that the prizes 
are generous and well matured, and are such as will , 
bring out a large exhibition of the industries of our 
citizens. Let no one stay at home, but let all make 
calculations to attend at least one day of the Fuir. 








Tue Horse Farr which was to have opened in this 
city on Wednesday under the management of Mr. G. 
M. Delanoy, was somewhat interrupted by the rain 
which came on in the forenoon of that day, and we go 
to press too early to give any account of the proceed- 
ings. We have been unable to obtain a complete list of 
entries, but learn they reach about ninety, and com- 
prise some of the best horses of the different classes 
to be found in the State. The prizes offered are lib- 
eral, the list, so far as we have examined it, is well 
made up, and we trust the result of the exhibition 
will be such as to advance the interests of horse breed- 
ers in our &tate. 

A look about the stalls in the afternoon showed 
many celebrated horses upon the grounds, among 
them Lang’s ‘Gen’! Knox,’’ Stoddard’s ‘‘McClellan,”’ 
Butman’s ‘‘Black Sultan,’’ and others of less note 
The programme was varied somewhat, on account of 
the unfavorable weather and small attendance, and 
the $240 purse advertised to come off this—Wednes- 
day—P. M., will not take place until to-morrow. On 
Wednesday P. M. an interesting race between 3-year- 
olds, came off, with what results we go to press too 
early to announce. 





An Accipent To Knox. Ina private note just re- 
ceived from Col. Thos. 8. Lang, he informs us that a 
serious accident has occurred to the celebrated stallion, 
**Gen’l Knox,’ but we are glad to learn it is not of 
such a nature as to prevent him from going to Port- 
land, should the injury gain as hoped. The lameness 
was caused by turning the ankle, end the back cord 
is knotted up hard as stone. He can but just walk, 
going almost upon three legs, but we are assured by 
his owner that he will be at the approaching State 
Fair in Portland ‘‘if carried upon a litter.’’ 

Mr. Lang also informs us that the well known 
Littlefield colt, one of the most promising of the Knox 
stock, broke out of his stable a short time since and 
lamed himself so badly that he cannot possibly go to 
Portland as had been expected. 





The charges against Commission Rollins do not 
seem to be regarded, it is said even in administration 
circles, as possessing any material foundation. Solic- 
itor Binckley has failed to supply the Treasury De- 
partment with any of the evidence in his possession, 
and he was, therefore, requested to withdraw from 
the case, The President knows nothing about it, and 
the whole matter has been placed by the Attorney 
General’s office in the hands of District Attorney 
Courtney, with instractions to examine matters and 
hasten it to a conclusion. 





GFA meeting of the corporators of the Kennebec 
Horticultaral Soviety will be held at the office of 8 
Titoomb Esq., in this city on Saturday of this week at 
2 o'clock P.M. Officers will be chosen, by-laws 
adopted, a time and place for an exhibition decided 
upon, and other business attended to that may legally 
come before the meeting. All persons who desire to 
become members of this Society are respectfully invited 
to be present at this meeting. 





= the midst of generally plentiful harvests it 
strange to read in Minnesota papers that in 
the Red ountsy have, filled bedlp ‘and she: 
there Grounds to fear a famine. An appeal 
is to the people of Canada and the United 
Btates | Grain and potatoes have failed so 
badly that : will not be enough for seed next year, 


Editorial Correspondence. 
Cuicaao, Aug. 4, 1868. 

Dean Farmer:—Leaving Detroit at 9.30 A. M., 
we took the cars of the Michigan Central Railroad 
for this place, a distance of two hundred and eighty- 
four miles. It was one of the most delightful rides 
we ever enjoyed. The road itself is so striking in 
contrast with the Grand Trunk Railroad as to euhance 
the pleasure of our trip. The cars are elegant, the 
transportation rapid, and everything betokened thrift 
as we looked out of the windows. This road runs 
across the southern portion of the great peninsula of 
Michigan from Lake Huron to Lake Michigan, Among 
the beautiful villages was that of Ipsilanti. It isa 
charming place and shows evidence of wealth and good 
taste. Its numerous church spires of elegant form at- 
test to the religious condition of the town. As we 
stopped here we noticed a little episode in our route. 
it was a procession of colored persons celebrating the 
day of West India Emancipation. The marshals were 
neatly dressed and behaved themselves quite as well 
as their whiter brethren could do under similar cir- 
cumstances. The general appearance of this people 
was altogether in their favor. We spoke to a well 
dressed gentleman of color and he answered with a 
degree of politeness and grace that many a white man 
would fail to imitate. As a consequence the cars were 
frequently occupied by the colored people during the 
day. 

Another beautiful town is Ann Arbor. Its Univer- 
sity with its twelve hundred students is its prominent 
feature. A young lady entered the cars here with her 
person loaded with jewelry. We had the audacity to 
ask her which way the University buildings were situ- 
ated, and she could not tell, but referred me to her 
mother, who sat near by. This institution is exert. 
ing a mighty influence over this part of the West, and 
is regarded by many as the model University of the 
land, ‘ 

We are now fairly in the regions of the great West 
and have a fine opportunity of seeing how the lands 
are cleared and how they obtain their immense crops 
of wheat. As far as the eye could reach might be 
seen wheat fields just ready for the harvest. The 
reapers are already busy cutting it down. Acre after 
acre is to be seen with its bundles of wheat standing 
up like so many sentinels on duty. Everything be- 
tokens an excellent soil. The young orchards were 
among the finest we ever saw. Michigan is destined 
to be a great fruit country. The apple tree flourishes 
wonderfully, while the peach thrives on the eastern 
shores of Lake Michigan. This was one of the pleas- 
ant features of our route. Kalamazoo is quite a 
thriving city, and in the centre of an interesting agri- 
cultural county. We saw near here a train laden 
with live hogs. The cars fitted for them consists of 
two stories, and these were packed with fat specimens 
of the porcine family. The weather was warm 
and the animals evidently suffered much from the 
heat in their confined quarters. We confessed toa 
dislike of western pork just at that time, and especially 
as their swinish odor seemed to be perceived by us 
long after they were out of sight. 


Just before night we came to Michigan city, a 
place ouce supposed to he a rival to Chicago. It is 
here we catch our first glimpse of Lake Michigan. 
The most singular thing we ever saw of the kind is 
the immense sand hills that are formed here. The 
sands are constantly blown up in masses and ridges, 
and then redrifted over until new hills are formed. 
Some of them are destitute of vegetation, while others 
have a sickly array of trees which are gradually be- 








and the hunters have returned as empty as they went. 


coming buried up from the moving sands. No other 
such a spot probably exists on the continent. It can- 
not be a very desirable place of residence in its vicin- 
ity. 

At length we reach the shores of the lake and ride 
along with it in full view. Presidently the conductor 
shouts Chicago, and here we stop for the night. Thus 
in two days and three nights we travel from Portland 
to Chicago, a distance of eleven hundred and forty- 
five miles. In 1836 we started from Portland Mon- 
day night and reached Pittsburg Saturday night, and 
thought it rapid traveling. In 1817 families left 
Maine for Ohio and were six weeks on the road, Such 
are some of the changes within half a century in the 
modes of traveling. 





Crry Irems, The new stable at the Arsenal in this 
city, to take the place of that destroyed by fire a 
month or two since is being built upon the site of the 
second building that was burnt upon the Arsenal 
grounds, and is of wood instead of stone, the material 
used in building the old stable. It is 36 by 44 feet, 
20 feet posted and will be complete in its fixtures and 
convenient in arrangements. A new engine house for 
the steamer ‘‘Firefly’’ is also to be built this fall.— 
Messrs. Coller & Hamilton, at their new and spacious 
store on Water street, (that recently occupied by 
Dean Pray) are getting out some of the best work in 
the line of harnesses, collars and saddlery to be found 
in the State. They employ nine or ten men on this 
work exclusively, and their goods find a market in 
nearly every city and town in Maine. Recently they 
have established as a part of their business the manu- 
facture of traveling trunks, valises and bags, and 
their work in this line is far superior in durability 
and finish, and cheaper in price than the same goods 
of Boston manufacture. Some of their ‘‘Saratoga’’ 
trunks are really splendid specimens of work and we 
advise our readers to call in and look at them.—The 
rooms of the Augusta Young Mens’ Christian Associ- 
ation over the Post Office, are open day and evening, 
and the collection of newspapers and periodicals is at- 
tractive enough to invite many of our young men to 
spend their evenings at that place. They will find a 
generous welcome.—The grist-mill of our old friend 
and predecessor, Russell Eaton, Esq., at the dam on 
Bond brook in this city, having had a few weeks rest, 
during which time it has been thoroughly repaired, is 
now in running order, and attentive millers are ready 
to “‘grind’’? whatever comes along. Let our farmers 
take notice.—About the only amusing incident result- 
ing from the election iu this city was the fulfilment of 
a bet between the brothers Higgings, the circumstan- 
ces of which are as follows: If the city went Demo- 
cratic the ‘‘Tanner’’ brother was to wheel the Demo- 
crat from Cushnos Hights to the Hallowell House, a 
distance of nearly three miles, and if the city went 
Republican the ‘‘Light Brigade’’ brother was to do as 
he woull be done by. The feat was accomplished on 
Tuesday forenoon last and created considerable excite- 
ment upon our streets. On returning the brothers 
walked handin hind, each grasping the American 
flag —The plasteriong at the First Baptist Church is 
nearly completed, anl the building will be opened for 
s>rvices early in November.—A building giving addi- 
ditional and much needed accommodations for passen- 
gers and freight on the line of boats between this city 
and Boston, is being erected on their wharf in this 
city.—The ¥ eather is damp, cold and Novemberish. — 
The Augusta House, together with all the furniture 
and fixtures appertaining to the same, is to be sold at 
auction at 11 o’clock P. M. on Friday of this week,— 
The ‘*Cashnoc’’ was tested on Tuesday last prepara- 
atory to its taking a part in the grand Firemen‘’s mus- 
ter which occurs at Bath on Thursday 17th. Its best 
playing was 232 ft. through two hundred feet of hose. 
—The Banker Hill Hose Co. No. 2, of Charlestown, 
Mass., accompanied by the Boston Cornet Band ar- 
rived in this city by the boat on Wednesday and were 
received by a deputation of our city firemen gunder 
direction of H. T. Morse, foreman of the Cushnoc 
company, who had secured the services of the Augus- 
ta Band for the occasion. They were escorted through 
our principal streets to the Cushnoc House where 
they were entertained by our Fire Department until 
Thursday morning, leaving with them to attend the 
Firemen’s Muster at Bath.—A match game of base 
ball, for the junior championship and gold mounted 
bat, took place in this city Wednesday afternoon be- 
tween the Dirigos of this city and the North Stars of 

Portland, At the close of the fifth innings the game 
was thrown up—21 to 9 in favor of the Dirigos. 





An Important Decision. The T'ribune’s Wash- 
ington special says that Attorney General Ashton has 
sent in-his opinion to the Secretary of War to-day in 
reference to Southern claims for compensation for the 
seizure and use of premises during the war. He takes 
ground under existing laws that the Quartermaster 
General has no authority to allow any dem nds of this 
character. The case which was made a test was tha 
of one Elliot of Tenn., whose premises were converted 
into a hospital during the rebellion. Claims of this 
nature to the amount of $30,000,000 are pending be- 
fore the department. They will all of course be dis- 
allowed under this construction of the law. * 


The Election in Maine. 

The election for. Governor, County Officers, Mem- | 
bers of the Legislature and Representatives to Congress 
occurred in this State on Monday last. The campaign 
has been carried on during the past five or six weeks | 
with unusual spirit and activity, each party straining 
every energy for the accomplishment of its purpose, 
on the one side to increase a conceded majority aud on 
the other to reduce that majority to the lowest attain- 
able figures. The result is that an unprecedentedly 
large vote has been thrown in the State, probably not 
less than 125,000, the largest vote oast in any previ- 
ous year being 122,000, at the Presidential election in 
1860. The returns thus far received indicate the re- 
election of Gov. Chamberlain, the republican candi- 
date, by about 20,000 majority, being an increase over 
his majority of last year of nut far from 9000. 

The Kennebec Journal of Wednesday morning con- 
tains detailed returns from 235 cities, towns and plan- 
tations, of which the following is a recapitulation by 
counties as compared with the vote in 1867: 


1867. 
GOc-o~———~ 


1868. 


Androscoggin—13 towns, 
Aroostook—7 towns, 
Cumberland—23 towns, 
Franklin—8 towns, 
Hancsck—)8 towns, 
Kennebec—29 towns, 
Knox—11 towns, 
Lincoln—15 towns, 
Oxford—11 towns, 
Penobdscot—19 towns, 
Piscats quis—2 towns, 
Sagaduhoc—10 towcs, 
Somerset—14 towns, 
Waldo—20 towns, 
Washington—22 towns, 
York—13 towns, 


235 towns, 43,769 33,712 55,365 


The above returns are from 235 cities, towns and 
plantations, that last year gave Chamberlain 48,769, 
Pillsbury, 33,712; Chamberlain’s majority, 10,057. 
This year they give Chamberlain 55,365, Pillsbury 
88,917; majority for Chamberlain, 16,448. Taking 
this vote as a basis, Gov. Chamberlain’s majority will 
not vary much from 20,000. 

The republicans have elected a Representative to 
Congress in each of the five districts, and carried 
every county of the State except Knox county, which 
has gone democratic by about one hundred majority, 
electing two Senators and their county officers. Of 
the 73 representative districts heard from, 69 are re- 
publican and 4 democratic—78 districts yet to be 
heard from. 

Since the above statement was put in type further 
returns have been received, embracing 298 towns, or 
more than four-fifths of the entire vote of the State, 
giving 

Chamberlain, 

Pillsbury, 

Same towns last year gave 

Chamberlain, 

Pillsbury, 

Republican majority this year, 18,468 
Last year, 9,474 

The towns yet to be heard from gave last year, 

Chamberlain, 11,184 

Pillsbury, 8,204 

Should the same ratio of relative increase be ob- 
tained in these towns, with those already reported, 
their vote would be— 

Chamberlain, 14,912 

Pillsbury, 10,254 
which would give a total vote of 132,960, of which 

Chamberlain would have 78,160 

Pillsbury, 54,800 
Giving Chamberlain a majority of 23,360. It is not 
believed, however, that the towns to be heard from 
will maintain the ratio of increase exhibited in those 
that are reported. 

The following is the vote4n this city in the several 
wards—the largest ever thrown, and giving a majori- 
ity for Chamberlain of 92. 


63,148 
44,650 


46,907 
87,423 


1867. 1868. 
Caamberlain. Pillsbury. Chamberlain. Pillsbury. 
202 170 230 195 


The Republicans have elected Dr. Geo. E Brickett 
and A. B. Farwell, Esq , Representatives to the Legis- 
lature, by about the same vote as given for Governor. 





U. 8S. Bonps in Evrorz. Advices’ from Europe 
show a continuous and heavy demand for our bonds 
in the German market. During the recent movement 
in gold in New York the German bankers sent lerge 
quantities of U. S. bonds to Europe for sale. The 
proceeds were to be returned in coin. This checked 
the export of specie, and even caused a return flow of 
the precious article, the immediate effect of which was 
a speedy decline in the premium. It was naturally to 
be expected that the amount of bonds thus forced on 
the Continental exchanges would materially affect the 
price, but, on the contrary, the demand for them was 
so great that they were not only rapidly absorbed, but 
the price actually advanced. 

This affords a gratifying evidence that the German 
people are increasing their faith in our country and 
its resources. The portentous rumblings of war, and 
the exciting discussions and imperious demands now 
heard within the limits of the French empire, respect- 
ing the natural boundary of that country, all serve to 
increase the confidence in our bonds. Just in propor- 
tion as war seems imminent so does the fear of disas- 
ter to the threatened nations lessen the confidence in 
their securities, and, of course, creates a demand for 
those investment bonds which are furthest removed 
from the seat of danger. 





THE OLD ALLEGHANIANS AND Swiss Bett Rincers. 
What the Religious Press says.—We copy the fol- 
lowing extracts from long editorial notices in various 
religious papers complimentary to the Alleghanians, 
Vocalists and Bell Piayers, who returned from their 
European Tour, a few weeks since, and are to appear 
in this city, at Granite Hall, on Tuesday evening, 
Sept. 22d. Their concerts are very popular, and al- 
ways attended by our best citizens, including the 
clergy of all denominations. 

The Christian World, London, England, Jan., 
1866, says,—‘*No description could convey an ade- 
quate idea of the charming pathos of this great musi- 
cul feast ”’ 

The Congregationalist, (Scotland,) says,—‘‘They 
have not only astonished, but won the admiration of 
all our lovers of soul stirring music.’’ 

Tie Rev. Mr. Spurgeon says,—‘*No human tongue 
could discourse more mellifluous music.’’ 

The Methodist, (N. Y.,) says,—‘*They sing music 
of the heart.’’ 

Tickets of admission are only 25 cents. Every one 
will tuen out to hear them. 





The new ship Emily McNear was launched from 
the yard of White & McGilvery, in Belfast on Tues- 
day last. She is of 1065 tonnage, old measurement, 
or 1216 new. Her length is 186 feet, depth 24 feet, 
breadth 35 feet. 
planked with 5 inch oak and yellow pine—inside 
planking all yellow pine. The ship is square fastened 
with locust treenails, from floor to plank shear, one 
half driven through and wedged—and square fastened¢ 
with iron inside from the floor to upper deck. About 
1200 7-8th yellow metal bolts are driven through and 
clinched. Her masts, bowsprit and jibboom are of 
the best yellow pine. The cabins are handsomely fin- 
ished in black walnut and chestnut. She is owned by 
Capt. Biker McNear, of New York, C. H. S. Chapin, 
of Boston, and Capt. —— Scott, of Damariscotta, who 
will command her. The Journal says the Emily Mc- 
Near is excelled by few if any ships now afloat and 
reflects much credit on her builder, Capt. Henry Mc- 
Gilvery. 





GA private letter from Gen. Butler states that 
the mission of the Select Committee of the House, 
composed of Batler, Poland and Breck, to Prince Ed- 
ward [sland for the purpose of inquiring into the pro- 
priety of negotiating a reciprocity treaty with the U. 
S. was emineatly successful. The committee were 
hospitably received and return much pleased with the 
trip. 





List or Patents issued to Maine inventors, and 
bearing date of Sept. 1st, 1868, reported for the MAINE 
Farmer by Wm. H. Clifford, Solicitor of Patents 3014 
Congress street, Portland: H. M. Thompson and C. 
W. Burbank, Alfred, assignors to selves, and G. H. 
Knowlton improvement in tailor’s press boards; J. 
Dillingham, Turner, improvement in locks. 


Es The old Portland Advertiser makes its appear- 
ance under new auspices. Messrs. Enoch Knight of 
the Star and H. W. Richardson late of the Press, 
have purchased the paper and it will hereafter be is- 








She has a white oak frame, and is | 





sued weekly in connection with the daily Ster. 


Tur Exection 1x Avausta. The scenes enacted at | 
the election in this city on Monday last were of a most 
disgraceful character. During the day the streets 
and several of the polling places were thronged with a 
drunken and disorderly crowd, evidently prepared for 
mischief and outrage, and awaiting only the occasion 
and opportanity to break out into riot. During the’ 
forenoon @ disturbance took place in Ward 3, in which 
brickbats and revolvers were used, and which was 
finally suppressed by the prompt and active interfer- 
ance of the policemen in attendance. 

About four o’clock P. M., in the vicinity of the 
telegraph office on Water street, where a large crowd 
of persons were assembled to hear the returns of the 
election, while Messrs. R. H. Dolliver and E. B. 
Thorn were engaged in discussion, a rowdy in the 
crowd, struck Mr. Dolliver on the head, driving his 
hat over his eyes but inflicting no other injary. Mr. 
D. immediately retired into his store, to which he was 
followed by several other rowdies, where another dis- 
turbance occurred which resulted in the summary 
ejectment of the intruders, This was the signal for 
the breaking out of the violent passions of the mob, 
and a general fight ensued in the street, lasting several 
minutes, and renewed at intervals whenever the oppor- 
tunity presented itself. Comparative quiet was final- 
ly restored, not by the interference of the police, who 
discreetly kept in the back ground, but by the urgent 
and judicious appeals made to the mob by Hon. R. D. 
Rice, through whose personal influence further 
violence was for the time arrested. Among the per- 
sons brutally beaten and injured, some of them very 
severely, were Gardner Paillips and Geo. W. Jones, 
former Marshals of the city, Capt. A. D. Millett, 
John Garland and Edward Keene, son of Charles 
Keene, Esq. of this city, 

In the evening a meeting of republicans was held 
at Granite Hall, to listen to the returns and celebrate 
the results of the election. While the speaking was 
going on, a crowd of roughs who had forced their way 
into the hall for the purpose of breaking up the meet- 
ing, commenced cheering for Seymour and Blair, and 
another scene of violence ensued. None of the police 
were present, and in self defence the audience were 
compelled to take the matter into their own hands. 
After a severe fight the rioters were ejected from the 
hall, some of them bearing pretty severe marks of pun- 
ishment. A crowd of these rowdies subsequently 
gathered on the square adjoining the Hall, and after 
keeping up the disturbance for some time, during 
which several other persons were attacked and injured, 
they were finally induced to disperse by the efforts of 
Hon. Daniel Williams, the Mayor of the city and Chas. 
Hewins, Esq. the Sheriff of the County. 

It is but just to’say that City Marshal Plummer 
was confined to his house by illness, and is in no de- 
gree responsible for this immunity of violence and 
disorder which prevailed throughout the day. Mr. 
Willard Kimball who was temporarily in charge of the 
police force, proved himself totally incompetent for the 
duties and responsibilities of the position. He kept at 
a safe distaece from the scene of tumult, and when 
remonstrated with and urged to use his power and 
authority for the preservation of the peace, helplessly 
acknowledged his inability to do so, and peaceable 
citizens were left unprotected to the tender mercies of 
the rioters. We trust for the good name of our city, 
that some action will be immediately taken by the 
authorities for the reorganization of the police force, 
and the appointment of a City Marshal of courage 
and capacity to cope with the elements of lawlessness 
and outrage which, within the past few months, have 
been permitted almost unlimited license in this com- 
munity. 





SraTeMENT OF THE Pusiic Dest. Hon. Hugh Me- 
Culloch, Secretary of the Treasury, has issued the fol- 
lowing statement of the public debt on the 1st of Sep- 
tember, 1868: 

DEBT BEARING COIN INTEREST: 
Five per cent. bonds, $221,588,400 00 
Six per cent. bonds of 1881, 283,677,300 00 
«8-20 bonds, 1,591,226,050 00 








Total, $2,096,491,750 00 | 

‘\ DEBT BEARING CURRENCY INTEREST: | 

Three year compound interest notes, $105,905,410 00 | 
Certificates at three per cent., 62,205,000 00 
Navy pension fund at three per cent., 13,000,.00 00 


Total, $85,800,410 00 
MATURED DEBT NOT PRESENTED FOR PAYMENT. 


Three year 7-30 notes due August 
15, 1867, June and July 15, 1868, $4,650,000 00 

Compound interest notes matured June 
10, July 15, Aug 15, Oct. 15, and 
December 15, 1867, and May 15 
and August 1, 1868, 

Bonds taxes and indemnity, 

Treasury notes acts of July 17, 1861 
and prior thereto, 

Bonds of April 1847, and March 31, 
1848, 

Treasury notes March 3, 1863, 

Temporary loans, 

Certificates of indebtedness, 





5,083,490 00 
25 600 00 


154,111 64! 


,258,200 00 | 
655,492 00 
744,920 00 

13,000 00 | 


Total, 12,665,213 64 | 


DEBT BEARING NO INTEREST. 

356,021,073 00) 
31,802,218 39) 
25,161,620 00 

$491,984,911 87 | 


U. 8S. Notes, 
Fractional currency, 
Gold certificates of deposit, 
Total, 
Grand Total, 
Six per cent. lawful money bonds 
issued to Pacific R. R. Co., 
Total debt, 


$2,607,942,285 01 | 
35,314,100 00 | 

$2,643,256,285 01 

AMOUNT IN TREASURY+ 

92,570,901 

15,071,070 


Coin, 
Currency, 


21 
77 | 


Total, $107,641,971 98 | 
Amount debt less cash in Treasury, 2,525,614,313 03 


Nova Scotia. Important correspondence has pass- 
between the Lieutenant Governor of Nova Scotia and 
the Attorney General. The Governor requested the 
Attorney General to inform him whether the disloyal 
sentiments attributed to him by the newspapers were 
really uttered by him. He replies, saying he is inca- 
pable of entertaining or expressing disloyal sentiments, 
and that the official report of his speech will show that 
it is free from disaffection. What he desires is the 
restoraticn of the constitution of Nova Scotia, with the 
Queen at its head. He opposes this confederation be- 
cause he is convinced it will ultimately lead to annex- 
ation with the United States, which above all things 
he most dreads. He adds that should it be the will of 
Providence that Nova Scotia be deprived of her old 
constitution agaiust the will of her people, he is of the 
opinion that any political system of any other civilized 
country would be preferable to the constitution pro- 
vided for her by the Union acts, 

On Wednesday last the Assembly sat with closed 
doors and discussed the correspondence between Gov- 
ernor Doyle and Attorney General Wilkins, A reso- 
lution was passed condemning the course of the Gov- 
ernor General as interfering with the right of free 
speech, He informed the government that if the res- 
olution was not expunged he would dissolve the 
Ilouse. 

Another secret session was held on Tuesday, result- 
ing in the resolution being expungod. There is much 
excitement in political circles. 








Recent Exections. Official returns of the Ver- 
mont election are not yet completed, but the following 
statement of the vote is believed to be correct: Page, 
(Rep.) 40,988; Edwards, (Dem.) 14,023: Republican 
majority, 26,965. . 

An election was held in New Mexico on the 8th 
inst. for members of the Legisiature, which resulted 
in @ republican success. The despatch says the Legis- 
lature will be two-thirds republican. 

At the election held in Colorado on the 8th inst. 
for a delegate to Congress and members of the Legis- 
lature, the victory is claimed by both parties. 





GFA frightful murder has just come to light in 
Philadelphia. Sunday evening last Mary Warmon, 
aged six years, while sitting in front of the house with 
her mother, was accosted by a strange man, who asked 
the direction of a certain street. The mother sent the 
child to show him, as it was only a few steps off, and 
the child was not heard of till Tuesday, when her 
body was found in a brick pond, outraged, arm dis- 
located and several cut on her body. No clue has 
been obtained of the murderers, 





LF We are requested to give notice that the ses- 
sion of the Grand Lodge of Good Templars at Rock- 
land is postponed to Thursday October 13th. 





Mi eed AND THE Dg te new Italian bells 
were baptised by the Pope short time ago—thous- 
ands of Aiaetioan belles are self-baptised every day 
with Paaton’s “FLOR DE MAYO,” the new per- 


| cluster pin in the rags last week. 





fume for the handkerchief. Sold by all druggists. 


Items of State News. 
Jack Hale, the notorious horse thief, who recently 
escaped from the Noridgewock jail has been recaptured. 
He was taken while crossing the toll bridge in Nor- 


ridgewock. He had stolen another horse and wagon 


and had also broken into the Congregational church 
and stolen the silver communion service, which he had 
in the wagon with him. He is eighty years of age, 
and has spent fifty in jail. He has been heard to ex- 
press the hope that he might die with a stolen horse 
n his 

Capt. John Condon informs the editor of the Belfast 
Journal that a fore-and-aft schooner of about 150 
tons, is sunk on the back side of Matinicus Seal Is- 
lands, of which no mention has been made in the pa- 
pers. She went on about two weeks ago, on a steep 
and bold shore, and lies with her topmasts out of 
water. He thinks the crew was lost. 

A fire broke out at the Maine State Prison, Thom- 
aston, on the evening of the 4th inst., in a small 
wooden building, situated between the Warden’s 
dwelling house and the main prison, which was con- 
sumed with its contents, The building was used as a 
wood-house and storage-room for the use of the war- 
den’s family. Loss of the building trifling. Fire 
supposed to be the work of an incendia'y, and both 
the Warden’s house and the main prison had a nar- 
row escape from destruction. 

Miss Olive Hackett was thrown from her wagon 
while driving fast down a steep hill in Auburn, Tues- 
day, and the reins catching around her feet she was 
dragged several rods over the rough road and very 
severely hurt. 

A barn containing 20 tons of hay, belonging to 
Edward A. Little, was burned Tuesday evening at 
Auburn. Loss $1000. Supposed to be the work of 
an incendiary, as it was !solated from other buildings 
and has not been visited for several days. 

On Monday afternoon last, as seven workmen at 
Kittery Foreside were at work on a truss roof on the 
new Methodist church, a sudden flaw of wind blew it 
down, leaving the sides of the building standing and 
carrying the workmen with it. All were more or less 
injured, and some quite seriously. 

The Portland Transcript says that while traveling 
in Kennebec county, last week, the editor saw droves 
of small, half starved looking cows and oxen on the 
road, which came from Canada, and were being sent 
away on account of the short hay crop owing to the 
hay drought which has not existed in our State. 

At the launch of the ship Hercules Saturday, a bit 
of timber struck a Mr. Swett on the head nicely cut- 
ting a ‘‘wen’’ from the head which had been there for 
years. The ‘‘wen’’ was removed as nicely as if done 
by the knife of a skillful surgeon, and, strange to say 
the injury to Mr. Swett was very slight. 

Mr. Wm. Owen narrowly escaped sudden death a 
few days since, from the fall of a brick from the 
meeting-house in Milo, while assisting to repair the 
house. As he was approaching the ladder, to ascend, 
the brick fell from the chimney-top, rolled down the 
roof and fell, striking him just above the left eye. 

The Bangor Whig says that Friday one of the stone 
pillars at the Bangor Custom House had been removed 
from the front by the great derrick, and as the lower 
end had just reached the ground the iron ‘‘shackling 
which held the pillar broke, and it came down with 
its whole weight among a group of six or eight work- 
men, breaking itself into half a dozen pieces, but 
providentially injuring none of the men, except Mi- 
chael Carlin, who escaped with a broken leg.’’ 

The Bath Times learns that Dr. A. K, Gilmore of 
that city, and others, have made arrangements for 
the running of a steamboat from that port to Augusta 
and intermediate landings. The Times says: ‘The 
steamboat in question is a new boat, built and fixed 
up expressly for this route, by W. & A. Curtis, Port- 
land, and owned by A. K. Gilmore. She is about 90 
feet in length by about 14 feet beam, with a tonnage 
of about 80 tons. 

Should any of the relations of John Jennings, a 
native of Maine, who died on boari the steamer Ossi- 
pee, at Monterey, California, Aug. 11th, desire any 
information concerning him, they can obtain it by ap- 
plying at the Custom House, Portland. 

The Portland Argus says that a little girl pitched 
through the curb into a well on a vacant lot near 
Piumb street, in that city Sunday, Fortunately the 
accident was witnessed by a lady who promptly gave 
the alarm, and the child was rescued uninjured after 
being in the water nearly ten minutes. 

Eighty-four head of cattle were driven to Farming- 
ton from Canada, last Saturday. Canadians brought 
them through as a speculation, says the Chronicle. 

We find in the Portland Transcript that the wool 
crop of one farmer in Solon, this year, was about thir- 
teen hundred pounds of handsome, clean woul, for 
which he obtained forty and one-half cents per pound. 

The Winthrop Bulletin says that Mr. G. A. Norris 
met with a singular accident at Whitman's agricul- 
tural works on Wednesday last. He was grinding a 
plane iron, when one of the men employed commenced 
playing with him, and in running, caught his foot 
and fell, the iron cutting the jugular vein nearly off, 
It is thought that but for a paper collar on at the 
time, the wound must_have proved fatal. 

The Portland Star says that a little child of Dennis 
Coffee, a girlthree years old, living aear the Clark 
street barracks in that city, was found Weduesday 
morning drowned ina vault. The child had been 
missing since Tuesday noon. 

The Gardiner Journal says ‘‘one of the operatives 
in Richard & Co.’s mill, found a valuable diamond 
It is worth a hup- 
dred dollars or more. This is the second diamoad pin 
that has been thus found within a year or so.”’ 

The Rockland Gazette understands that Mr. Bonal- 
lie, with a crew of about fifty men, has commenced 
work on the Knox & Lincoln Ruilroad, notwithstand- 
ing the hitch occasioned by the refusal of the city 
council of Bath to pry over the assessment laid upon 
the stock subscribed by the city. 

Work on the Belfast and Moosehead Railroad is be- 
ing forwarded, some 200 men being employed. The 
city bonds for the railroad loan are ready to put into 
the market. It is expected that they will start at 
about 5 per cent discount. 

Capt. John Savage of Mt. Desert, aged 67 years, 
while in a state of partial insanity, threw himself 
from his wharf at North East Harbor, on the morning 
of Wednesday, the 26th ult., and was drowned. 

Launched at Bath, from the yard of Wm. Rogers, 
Esq., ship Hercules, 1300 tons measurement, 195 ft 
long, 37 ft. beam. n 

The Gardiner Reporter states that Miss Almira 
Gray, ap unmarried lady living alone near Morton’s 
Mills in Pittston was found on Monday, 8th inst. lie- 
ing on the floor in her house, insensible, and with 
severe bruises upon her temple and shoulder, caused 
evidently by falling. Dr. Small of that city was im- 
mediately called, who decided that she had received a 
paralytic shock. She lingered in an unconscious con- 
dition for some two days, dieing Wednesday night. 

The Waterville Afail states that Peter Butler, a 
young man of that village, while out gunning the 
other day, climbed into a tree to dislodge a squirrel 
which he had shot. A boy who was left with the gun, 
accidentally discharged it, in his play, and fourteen 
large shot were so deeply lodged in Batler’s arm and 
side that Dr. Porter was unable to reach and extract 
them. 

In Montville, the house, barn and other outbuild- 
ings belonging to Mr. F. J. Skinner, with their con- 
tents, except a portion of his household furniture, was 
totally destroyed by fire on the 2d inst. Amount of 
loss not stated. Insured for $1000. 





Unparatettep Rartroap Procress, The Pacific 
Railroad hastens toward completion. No peaceful en- 
terprise of ancient or modern times was pro-ecuted 
with such energy and persistence. The two mountain 
ranges of the Continent have been successfully crosse?, 
aud within a year we shall have unbroken communi- 
cation between New York and San Francisco. At the 
latest dates there remained only a gap of 520 miles 
between the Eastern and wertern portions. The line 
is being extended from both directions as fast as labor 
and means can grade and lay the track, the Central 
Pacific Company having put down six miles in a sin- 
gle day. AB pond of bw. rere it isthought the 
gap can uced to less than miles i 
less than 200. are 

Thus far, the Central Pacific Company have sold 
their own First Mortgage Bonds,- as fast, or faster, 
than they received the corresponding U. 8. Bonds on 
the roads built, and in som< cases it has been neces- 
sary to issue Certificates calling for the former, as soon 
as the Company could deliver them. It is not improb- 
able, therefore, that the whole of their First Mortgage 
Loan will be d of before the through connec- 
tion is made, and perhaps before January next. The 
advantages of these Bonds, as well as much informa- 
tion concerning the Road, is$set forth in our advertis- 
ing columns of this issue. 





Great Eartuquaxe 1x Sovra America. Recent 
atelligence from South America gives the details of a 
nost terrific earthquake which occurred in Peru and 
Equador on the 16th of August last. The shock last- 
ed only five minutes, but within that short time 
twenty-five thousand persons perished and thirty 
thousand were made homeless. The sea rose thirty 
feet, and swept the coast with irresistible fury. The 
cities of Arequipa, Iquiqui, Chola and Chincha have 
been utterly destroyed. The loss of property between 
Tacniand Arica is estimated at $14,000,000. 


‘One report says that the earthquake commenced 
at 5:30 o'clock, on the 13th of August, extending 
from Bolivia to the southern ports of Chili on the 
Coast, and over one hundred miles inland, ~The towns 
and cities mentioned above were literaliy ruined, as 
all buildiugs which were not destroyed were so badly 
damaged as to require demolition for prudential rea- 
sons. All public edifices in Arica were destroyed, in- 
cluding the Custom House, which contained more than 
$4,000,000 worth of goods, which are lost. The loss 
of the Fredonia and the landing of the Wateree are 
described as follows: They were both at anchor in the 
harbor of Arica naar each other. After the first shock 
occurred on the land, which created great consterna- 
tion on both vessels, Dr. Dubois, surgeon, and the 
ptymaster of the Fredonia took a boat and went 
ashore to inquire for the welfare of their friends, and 
offer the services of the ship. 

In a few moments after leaving the vessel a great 
heaving of the waters in the bay commenced, and the 
Fredonia, parting her chains, was dashed about at the 
mercy of the sea, and finally was dashed to pieces on 
areef. Her offivers and crew, 27 in number, were 
lost; also Mrs. Dyer, wife of the Lieut. Commanding 
The vessel had nearly $2,000,000 worth of naval 
stores on board, all of which was lost. The Wateree | 
was more securely anchored, but dragged her anchors, 
and the great tidal wave swept her 450 yards inland, 
about two miles north of the ruined town. She now 
lies between two hillocks of sand very slightly injured, 
and it will be utterly impossible to extract her, and 
Admiral Turner is only hopefal of saving her battery 
and stores. Only one sailor was washed overboard 
and drowned. Lieut. Johuson, of the Wateree, was 
ashore at the time, and while carrying his wife in his 
arms to a place of safety she was struvk by a portion 
of a falling building and killed. 

The Peruvian corvette America shared the same 
fate as the Wateree, but lost three officers and thirty 
men. 

A letter from Arica, dated Aug. 221, says two other 
vessels, the brig Chancorillo an! the bark Edward, 
are also high and dry, the former losing eight men. 
The scene beggars description. Railroad rails, cars, 
machinery, gun carriages, household furniture, bar- 
rels, dead animals and mutilated corpses are lying 
about in confusion. The city numbered 7000 inhabi- 
tants, and its multitudes stand helplessly beggared on 
the beach. Three hundred lives were lost. A confla- 
gration burned nearly all that was not demolished by 
the earthquake, and a drunken rabble robbed and de- 
spoiled what remained. Heavy cannon were carried 
way up from the Island battery, and now lay buried 
in the sand on shore. The stench is sickening. 

At Iquiqui the shock lasted four minutes, after 
which the wave came and destroyed about three quar- 
ters of the place with many lives, nearly all the pro- 
visions and the condensing machinery which supplied 
the inhabitants with drinking water. One German 
house lost over $400,000 worth of property. 

Over six hundred people were drowned at Arequipa. 
The earthquake commenced afew minutes past 5 in 
the afternoon, and in five minutes neariy every house 
in the city was levelled to the ground. The tower of 
Santa Catalina Church was the only thing left stand- 
ing, and that will have to be pulled down. Nearly all 
the inmates of the prisons and hospitals perished in 
the destruction of those buildings. The shocks con- 
tinued at intervals, nearly one bundred having oc- 
curred in three days. The city is one mass of com- 
plete rain. The river has changed to three colors, 
thus showing volcanic eruptions, and Mount Misti 
was actively throwing out lava, smoke and quantities 
of mud. The river emits a su]phurous odor and rocks 
and earth are constantly falling from the muuntain 
crater. Noone dares to go where the city was, the 
survivors living in tents on the banks of the river 
Panearpota. Hundreds of lives were lost by being 
crushed to death by falling houses when the earth- 
qaake occurred. 





Tue Cuampion Scuttinc Matcu. The great scul- 
ling match between Walter Brown of Portland and 
Henry Coulter of Alleghany, Pa., on Wednesday last, 
near Pittsburg on the Monongahela river, is described 
by the New York World reporter, to have come off 
amid great excitement. Coulter was the favorite be- 
fore the start—99 to 75. The contestants had ar- 
rived at the startivg point and were waiting the signal 
to go, when the report says : 

** they pressed their yellow blades and riveted their 
eyes on Thomas, the referee, who was to give the sig- 
nal to start. One could see while they were in this 
position their muscular arms fairly quivered with ex- 
citement, The stems of the crafts were even and the 
words ‘Ready,’ ‘Go,’ were uttered at thirteen minutes 


The Plarkets, 


Special Report to the Maine Farmer vin 
Western Union Telegraph Company. 


Cattle Markets. 


AT BRIGHTON. CAMBRIDGE AND MEDFORD 
Wepsesvar, Sept. 16, 1868, 








Cattle. Sheep. 
14,139 
18,684 
From Maine 378 cattle, 355 sheep. 
PRICES. 


wee 75 M14 25 
su ot $4 ) Per 100 ths. on the total 


- > weight of hide, tallow 
Third dos... 40. c0gpi1.00 | "4 dressed beef. 
Poorest grades of cows, bulls, &c.. $6 00@9 00. 
Working Oxex—nomiaal, $135 to £200; handy steers, $100 


Hogs 


to 200. 

a Oows—¥xtra, $75 190: Ordinary $27@45 Heifers, 
j Parrow. 8350; Yearlings, 19@30; 2-year olds, 32@45; 

3-year olds, 4526). 

Seer —By the head, $2 00 to 4.00; 34@4jc by the pound. 

Hipes—Brighton, lW@10}c ¥ th ; country tots 94@10. 

PeLts—Lambs, 75 to 0c; sheared, OUc each. 

CaLy SKins—W@22e. 

TALLow—8}@9 

Puoats—l0@ilic. Fat Hogs, 104@11. 

PouLtay—tens, 18; Chickens, 23 

DROVES FROM MAINE. 

M- E. Rice, 35; J. L. Twitchell, 16; R. H. Pay, 18; F. Reed, 
9; A. Swaine, 16; W. H. Snell, 48; L. B. Worthiey, 22; R. D. 
Blinn, 6; J. A. Emerson, 38; J. Richardson, 35; D F. Bean, 38. 
SHEEP—R. H. Fay, 134; M. Downs, 31; Mr. Meader, 90; J 
M. Pierce, 100. 

S\LES OF MAINE CATILE. 

J 8 Twitehell sold 6 Maine 2-year oids for $40 cach. J Rich- 
ardscn sold } pr 4-year olds, 6 ft, for $170; 6-year olda, 6h 2 
in for $185; 1 pr, @tt 7 in, for $206. M Swain sold 6 ft 6 in 
oxen for $190; 6 fi 8 in, for $210; 6 ft 10 in, for $235. 

REMARK*.—Trade was quite dull in consequence of the over- 
stocked market last week. Many were left over at the close of 
business, although prices had fallen considerably, the receipts 
this week have beeu consequently somewhat smaller. 

theep have been sold about as last week. There have been at 
market 60 shoais, 250 fat hogs, and 75 veals. 


Wool Market. 


Boston, Monday, Sept. 16, 1868. 
The market is very firm—holders will yield nothing and buyers 
are not yet disposed to come to the higher figures demanded by 
them, consequently the sales have been light and the stocks has 
increased. Maine wool, 52c for delaine selections and 48 for 
straight lots. 








Boston Market. 
Bostox, Monday, Sept. 16. 

Fiour—The market is very dull; the receipts have been large 
and the sales light. Prices are irregular -some holders manifest- 
ing astrong disposition tose] Western Superfine $7 00@7 50; 
Medium ! xtra. $8 00425 50; Michigan White Wheat, $11 00@ 
12 25; 8t. Louls Extra, $13 00@14 00. 

Cory—The market is steady with light sales, but holders are 
firm at $1 27@1 30 for Western mixed, and $1 35@1 36 for 
Western Yellow. 

OatTs—Transactions light—Southern new at 70@75; Western 
new, 80@35; ol 1 Western, 85@90c per bushel. 

Rye—Sales small; holders ask $1 60@1 70. 

Snorts—Market firm, stock light; Shorts, $32@33; Fine Feed» 
$38; Middlings, $4°@42 per ton. 

Botrrer—Best quality 4ic; prime New York and Vermont 
Dairy 40@tic; good 38@41; Common, 33@40; Western, 33@40. 
The market 1s firm for choice grades. 

Cueess—Market firm at previous quotations. 

Hay—Quiet at $23@25 for prime Eastern, and $16@18 for in- 
ferior. 

Ecos—Prices very firm on account of the small supply. East- 
ern, 32; Northern and Canada, 3lc per dozen. 

Beaxs—Prices are steadily tefding downward, Pea, $25(@ 
@1 00; Medium, $3 25, and Yellow eyes $3 per bushel. These 
prices can ouly Le obtained when small lots are sold. 

Potators—Stock large—Jackson Whites, 90c per bushel, or 

2 50@275 per barrel. Sweet potatoes, $7 per barrel. 


New York Market. 


New Yorx, Sept. 15, 1863. 

Frovr—Sales 10,000 barrels. State and western is active 
and unchanged. Superfine State $7 00@7 60; extra, 7 95@9 30; 
Round hoop Ohio, 8 40@10 85; Super Western 7 00@7 70; extra 
Western, 8 00@9 55; white wheat extra, 9 65@11 25; Southern 
is steady—Sales 350 barrels—extraat 8 85@14 00; California, 
9 00@11 00. 

Wueat—2 and 3 cents higher—Sales 76,000 bushels. Spring, 
No. 2, 1 90@i 93; No. 3, 180@1 85; amber Lowa, 195; winter 
red Western, prime, 2 25; winter Illinois, choice, 231; white 
California, 2 70. 

Corns —Closed dull—Mixed Western $1 17@1 19 for unsound; 
1 20@1 21 for soand and 1 10@1 20 for kiln dried. 

Oats—Duli —sales 43,000 bush—new Western, 68@70. 

Beer—Steady—sales 150 barrels, new plain mess $14@20 50; 
new extra do, $20 50@24 75. 

Pork—Is lower. Sales 850 barrels—new mess, $28 87@29, 

Larp is firm. Sales 970 tierces at 194 to 19) cents. 

Berrer quiet. 


Gold and Stock Market. 


Bostos, Sept. 16. 
Gold opening at 1443 and closing at 1443. 
United States 1862, coupons, 1134; 1864, 1 09}; 1865, 111; 





























to six o’clock. Instantly four blades flashed and t«o 
t ny boats shot like arrows down the stream, cleasiag 
the waters white in a minute. 
like dim shadows to those perched at the starting- 
point. ‘The dead stillness of the immense gathering 
was broken now by frantic cries of encouragement, 
which swelled in volume until the men were full a 
quarter of a mile from where they started. The long, 
clear-cut strokes of Brown told momentarily on the 
more rapid yet not less powerful swing of his adver- 
sary, and ere two hundred yards of water were skim- 
med a full boat length separated them, while the par- 
tisans of the Portlander were fairly beside themselves 
with joy. Down the stream the trial barks fairly 
flew, und the men seemed to throw the whole energy 
and power of their composition into the exciting 
struggle. Their gleaming blades went in and out of 
the water with the precision of a piece of machinery, 
and swept the crafts along at steamboat speed. Op- 
posite the Poor House, Brown was fully five lengths 
in advance, steering skillfully, while Couiter is toiling 
manfally in the rear, encouraged by cries from the 
crew of his guide-boat. When the stake-boat was 
reached, Brown had still further increased his lead, 
and was in the van over two hundred yards, and af- 
ter rounding, gathering himself up and shot at a 
rapid rate homeward. This urged additional exertion 
on the part of Coulter, and he threw his whole soul 
into the yellow spruces he clutched in his hands, but 
it was useless, for his opponent, it was evident, was 
husbanding his strength, while yet still receding 
from his view. They are seen coming now by those 
on the hill-tops, and fioally it was made sure that 
Walter Brown was ahead, and the news soon reached 
those not so eligibly situated. [t was fine to see them 
rowing as they approached the goal, their boats leap- 
ing at every stroke, and their pace even faster than 
when they started. The boats approach, and Brown 
is found to be a long way ahead. Then handkerchiefs 
flutter and hats ure thrown up as he passes over the 
imaginary line, the winner of the stakes and of the 
title of championship of America. 

The referee called the winner’s time 33.234, and 
said it was wonderful, pocketing his watch with the 
remark that such a race he had never witnessed be- 


The occupants seemed | 











fore. Coulter came in rowing a sturdy stroke, one 
minute and eight seconds behind the winner.’’ 








Tue Inptan Trovuste. The following despatches 
have been received during the past week in regard to | 
the recent and continued Indian troubles : 


Wasuinoton, Serr. 7. Secretary Scofield received 
a despatch from Hon. Schuyler Colfax from Denver, 
dated Sept. 6, in which he states that the [ndians are 
committing terrible outrages all around that section 
of the country, even as near as 20 miles from Denver 
city. 

New York, Sept. 9. The World's Washington 
special says : 

Advices received from Sherman indicate that he be- 
lieves a general Indian war is imminent and he is mak- 
ing preparations accordingly. Members of the In- 
dian peace Commission now in Washington do not, 
however, regard war as so certain. 

Telegraphic advices show depredations committed 
by small bands of Indians and not made at prominent 
points. 

Late Idaho advices state that a party of soldiers 
from Ft. Boise succeeded in capturing Eagle Eye and 
his entire band of Indians, forty-one in number, to- 
gether with 21 horses aud a large quanty of provis- 
ions. The capture ends the Indiau hostilities in that 
section of the couatry. 

Gen. Crook writes from Camp Warner, that be 
tound many Indians in Big Valley, most of whom he 
was able to approach. He nad talk with some of their 
leading men who confessed that a party of Pitt River 
Indians murdered the Parson family in Long Valley, 
Nevada, Gen. Crook ordered the arrest and hanging 
of the murderers, which he thinks will have the de- 
sired effect to prevent any further outrage of such a 
character. Indian troubles are considered over in 
that vicinity. Bands of Indians are continually com- 
ing in at different stations and surrendering them- 
seives. They are mostly in a starving condition and 
greatly needing assistance from the Government. 

Sr. Louis, Sept. 11. The Republican's special from 
Fort Wallace, Kan., says one hundred Cheyennes ap- 
peared ntar Sherman, Kan., at day-break this morn- 
ing, @ small portion of whom made a dash into the 
town. The raiders then joined the main body and 
they moved in the direction of Butler half a mile 
west of Sheridan, where they captured several Mexi- 
can and Texans, and killed three men. They moved 
in a northeast direction, carrying off cattle and horses. 

Two scouts sent here by the Gov. of Colorado, have 
arrived. They report having seen Indians prowling 
about all settlements they have passed southeast of 
Denver, and the settlers were in a sufferitg condition. 
As many as 500 head of scock have been carried off 
within a week past, and twenty more settlers had 
been killed and scalped. 

The Denver coach which arrived this afternoon, 
was detained by [ndians, having been driven back to 
Big Timbers yesterday P. M. Indians are reported 
three hundred strong on Sack Rock. 

Advices from Fort Lyon of July 9, state that Gen. 
Penrose, with a company of cavalry, had a fight 
with a band of Indians 20 miles from the Fort on the 
eigbth. Two Indians were killed and three wounded. 

About one o’clock this P. M., scouts reported that 
two small bands of Indians were about six miles 
northeas: of the Fort. They were moving westward. 





new, 1865, 1 08; 1867, 1 08}. Ten-forties, 1 042; Maine-Bixes, 
of 1889, 1004; Sixes of 1881, 1 14. 
New York, Sept. 16. 
Money very abundant—call loans at 3 to 4 per cent. Gold ac- 
tive, closing at 444. 


Augusta City Market. 
Wepyespay Sept. 16, 1868. 

APPLE3S—40 cts. to $1 00 per bushel. 

BUTTER—The fall butter season may be said to be firmly in- 
augurated, and we quote 30@38c, according to quality. 

BEANS—White, §3 25@3 50; Yeliow eyes $2 75@3 00. 

CH&ES#—Choice Livermore, 15@iic; Ordinary, 12@14. 

CORN—Southern and Western 1.35@1 40 

FLOUR—The market is somewhat easier at the following 
quotations, viz.; Super to common extra, $10 00@§11 00; good, 
$13 00@.8 50; choice Western 14 50@15 50; Southern, $1500 
@17 00; 8t. Louis favorite brands, 16 50@17 50. 

GRAIN—Barley §100@110; old Oats 900; New, 70475; 
Rye is scarce at | 75. 

HAY—Just now but little hay is in the market, and prices re- 
main in accordance with our last quotations. 

HIDES AND SKIUNS—Sheepskins, 50@75; Lamb skins 75@ 
$100; Hides 84@9; Calf skins 20@25. 

LIWE—$1 35 per cask. 

MEAL—Ovrn $1 35@1 45; Rye $2 25@2 50. 

PRODU CE—Potatoes, 75c per bushel; Eggs, 28c por dozen; 
Lard 19@2'c 

PROVISLON3—Beef by the quarter 11@12; Clear Salt Pork, 
$2800@5200; Roand hog LI@i2e; Mutton 7@10; Turkeys 
18@20 Spring Chickens 25@28c; Ham 18@20c; Lamb 12@14 

SK EVS—Nominal. 

S8Hu RTS—§2 25 2 50 per 100 pounds. 

WO)D—Mill edgings and slabs, $3 0)@t 00 per cord. 

W0OJUL—The market is firmer, and manufacturers are more dis- 
posed to purchase. Choice tleece, 40@42. 














Portland Market. 
Pout any. Sept. 12, 1868 
APPLES—Green ¥ bbl $3090500; Sliced, # ty 10@12 
BUTTER—Goo0d # 'b,35 933, Choice Table, 38@i2, Store 
15@20. 
BEANS—Yellow eyes, $2 75@3 00; 
Pod, $3 25@3 5). 
CHUEESE—; New, 12@18. 
FISH—Cod, large shore, ¥ quin. $6 50@7 50 ; \arge Bank ¥ 
ain $5 25@6 50; small Bank, % quin. $2 75D 00; Pollock, ¥ 
uin. $2 509300 ; Haddock % quin. $1 75@2 25; Hake $2 25@ 
275; Herring, shore, ¥ bbl., $600@700; Scaled ¥ box 
40c; No.1 Herring Y box, 25@30c; Mackerel, ¥ bbl. 
No. 1, $22 59@23 59; Bay No. 2, $00 00@00 00; Shore No. 
21 00@22 50; Shore No. 2, $15.00@16 .59, Shore No. 3 mal! 
$7.50@8.50 
GRAIN—Rye,$2 00@2 10 Oats 85@880. Mixedcorn,$1.35 
@1,35, Yellow, $1.33@1 40 ; Barley, nominal. Shorts per 
$33.38. 
HAY—# net ton, pressed, $1416 00; loose $15418 
HIDES AND SKINS—Western 19@20; Slaughter Hides, 9} @ 
10c; Calf Skins, 20@25; Lamb Skins 60@65. 
PRODUCE—Potatoes per bushel $125; Beef ¥ fh., 154@ 
16c; Eggs ¥ doz., 30@30c , Turkeys, 254c30; Chickens, 25@ 
30c ; Geese, 1520 ; Onions, $7@9 ¥ bbi.; Lamb, 13@16c Veal, 
10@llc.—Price Current. 


Bangor Produce Market, 


Satvapay, Sept. 12. 

Loose hay bas sold the past week at from $14 (o 16 per ton 
for the best qualities, and the poorer grades’:) m 10 3° press- 
ed do. from 15 to 18,—good bright oat strawf rom 9. Oats 
are selling quick at from 78 to 85 cents per bueh?' —early sowed 
oats are heavy, and the yield quite good, while ate sowed are 
very light and poor. Potatoes have sold to-day at various prices 
from 75c. to 1,15 per bushel, according to quality. Yellow eyed 
beans 2.75 to.3; packed butter 40 to 42 cents —best Jump do. 
from 45 to 46cents. Eggs 25 and 26 cents; chickens 30 cents per 
pound, year olds and hens from 15 to 17 cents; pigeons 2 per 
dozen; round hog 18 cents. 

LT 

New Music. We have received from the publishing 
house of O. Ditson & Co., 277 Washington street, 
Boston, the following new music: 

Polka Brilliant for piano, by A. E. Warren. 

Beauteous lady I adore thee; or the Midnight Ser- 
enade, song and chorus, Music and words by R E. 
Quest. 

The liltle brown jug. Song and chorus, Words 
by Geo. Cooper, music by W. F. Wellman, jr. 

My own sweet woodland rose. Song with chorus. 
By Walter Neville. 

George Erastus William Henry Brown. As sung 
by Jobnny Pendergrast. Words by Dave Braham, 
music by J. B. Murphy. ; 

For sale at the book and music store of E. E. Patter- 
son, Water street, Augasta. 





Pea $3 250550; Blue 
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Coutiston at Sea. Steamer Metis on her passage 
from New York to Providence on Friday last, ran into 
and am schooner Cosmos, Rockland, for New York, 
with a cargo of lime. The captain and crew of the 
schooner escaped. The vessels saw each other, but the 
schooner’s helm was put the wrong wy, which 
brought her directly in the steamer’s path. Before 
sinking the schooner’s lime took fire and she blew up. 














